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PRICE 
. FPOURPENC 
LONDON, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 27, 1841 (FOURPENCR, 
forthe convenienceof Subseribersi in Somote plates the wooks numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with the Magazines. 1. tions fer the Stam 
Edition for the Continent, for not less than 3 Months, and in advance, arg received by M. ry, 3, Quai Malaquais, Paris, or at the Atheneum ce, London. For France, and other 





TNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
U The PROFESSORSHIP of MIDWIFERY, to which are 
wuachedy the duties of Obstetric Physician to the Hospital, is 


Teartes are requested to pond in their applications and 
testimonials s before the 5th of 

N.B. Dr. Reid has been Fob ay to continue the Course of 
Lectures, and to discharge the other duties of the Professorship, 
yntil the "end of the present Winter Term. 

The Council desire it to be understood that this temporary 
coment will have no influence whatever on the appoint- 


h - ant Chair. 
ment Nov. 134 CHAS. C. ATKINSON, 
_Secretary tot the Council. 


YOVERNESS INSTITUTION, , 30, Soho- 

square.—Mrs. HINTON respectfully informs the Nobility, 
Gentry, and Principals of Schools, that her list contains the 
pames of English and Foreign Governesses, resident, daily, and 
qeeasional, with good references, and properly qualiiied to take 
every branch in female education. School property transferred, 
and pupils recommended in England, France, and Germany. 
Mrs. Hinton having resided many years on the Continent, is 
familiar with the modern languages.—Letters must be free. 


OCAL ACADEMY.—Mr. James BENNETT’S 
CLASSES meet at his house, No. 21, Charlotte-street, 
Portland-place, every, ‘Tuesday and Friday. Ladies in the 
morning : Gentlemen in the evening. A new Class is now in 
course of formation, to which pupils can be admitted until the 
sh instant ; after which day the introductory lesson cannot 
je repeated. ‘Terms and particulars may be known on applica- 
tion to Mr. Bennett. 


LECTRICAL and ELECTRO-MAGNETIC 
APPARATUS.—Improved Galvanic Batteries; Bach- 
polfner’s Machines; Callan’: He ‘oils.with Rotating Electro-Ma: agnet, 
forgiving powerful shocks ; Llectrotype Rpnseetans Plaster Casts, 
Wax Moulds, and every requisite for be carry ng co the process of 
Electrotype, made and sold by C. NS, Working Phi- 
peohiest instrament Maker, late Yestotont at the Royal Poly- 
ale Institution, 38a, Princes-street, Lqrocotes-aquare . 
Working Models of Steam-engines, and all kinds Machinery 
made to drawings. 


FFICE for PATENTS of INVENTION and 
REGISTRATION of peor, 62, Lincoln's Inn-fields. 
-Inventors and others are particularly directed to the advan- 
and Oar of having their patents secured through this 
thee. he title of an invention only require 
ctus, containing much useful information as to British 
wi Foreign Patents, and protection of wemepe and Patterns, 
will be forwarded. FREE, on ,yeeteetien to Mr. ALEXANDER 
Paince, 62, Lincoln's Inn-fiel 
TO MECHANICS’ INSTITUTES, SCHOOLS, 


STUDENTS, &c. 
BE DISPOSED OF, in One Lot, a Set of 
350 Minerals—A Set of 120 Geological Specimens, all ar- 
ranged, and in good condition—Some P' 
including Electro-magnetic Apparatus, Voltaic Batters ope 
dish's Apparatus, Blowpipe, Steam Ap aratus, &c., in 
order.—l’ rice 20/.; to be seen at Mr. Clarke's, 423, Strand. 


OOKS for PERUSAL and RETURN. — 
HORNE & Co.'s LIBRARY, 105, Shen ide.—Works in 
every department of Literature forwarded for perusal to all 
parts of the Country. Terms of Subscription from Two to Ten 
oo erannum and upwards, according to the 2 re- 
quired. The great extent of this library i ipenres to Subs 
an advantage not to be met with in any of the numerous ciree- 
lating libraries in London, viz., the imamediate supply of the 
3 wanted, whether new or old, andin any department of 
Literature. Book ——— are si ~ py at the rate per annum 
of 2. 128. for every 30 volumes, and may choose their own books 
from the Publisher's catalogue or otherwise, and exchange them 
for others at pleasure. 


baw BOOKS.—Just published, a List of 
Books, among which are—Catesby's Carolina, 2 vols. 
atlas folio, russia extra, 200 coloured plates, 6/. 6s.—Camden's 
Britannia, by Gough, 4 vols, folio, russia extra, fine copy, 6l. 10s, 
;_Douslas's -eerage of tland, 2 vols. folio, half-russia. uncut, 
21. 10s.—John Ball Newspaper, from 1821 to 1840 in- 
clusive (edited by Theodore Hook), 3/.—Sydney Papers, by Col- 
2 vols. folio-ealf neat, 1/. 16s. —Par #’s Voyages.3 vols. 3/.— 
Ames's Typographical Antiquities, by ‘Dibdin, 4 vols. 4to. bds. 
¥. 10s. (pub. at 14 g8.)—Folkes’s Coins, ato. bds. uncut _ ~ 4 
\. 162,—Dodwell’s Classical Tour, 2 vols. 4to. plates, Ih 8s 
at 5 gs.—Chaucer's Couteupess Tales, by Tyrwhitt, 2 ar = 
red moroceo, gilt leaves, 1 large papers 2l. 12s. 6¢.—Burchell's 
Travels in Africa, 2 vols. s. 31. 10s. (pub. at 9gs.) very 
searce—Collins’s Peerage, by Sir Egerton Brydges, 9 vols. 8vo. 
half-calf neat, 2/. 14s. (pub. at 9 gs.)—Fraser’s Magazine, 1830 to 
188, complete, 18 vols. in numbers, 3. (pub. at 13/. 10s.)—Brand’s 
Popular Antiquities, by Ellis, 2 vols. 4to. large paper, 2/. 4s.— 
Lizars’s Atlas, 6) coloured maps, folio, half-morocco, 1. a 
Dibdin’s Library Companion, 2 vols. 8vo. lar; 9 paper, 19s. ( coud, 
at 5 gs.)—Bartolozzi, 67 proofs by, 4/. 15s.—Hogarth's Works, 2 
vols, 4to. half-russia, 1/. 15s.—Charles Lamb's Works, complete, 
7 vols. 1. 22.—Loudon’s Magazine of Natural History, 9 vols. 
U. le, (pub. at 10 gs.)—Richardson’s Works, by Mangin, 19 vols, 
21. 1s, —Gibbon’s Rome (Pickering’s edition), 8 vols, calf extra, 
* 10*.—Crabb’s Technological and Historical Dictionaries, 4 
. 4to. 31, 88, (pub. at 10/, 16s,.)—Swann's Demonstration of 
the Nerves, 3 parts, elephant folio, 3/, 3s. (pub. at 8 gs.)—Ten- 
nyson's Poems, 2 vols. very scarce—ERNEST, the celebrated sup- 
pressed Chartist t Poss, privately prin‘ed—Curious Works on Alchy- 
my, Astrology, &c.—Catalogues forwarded gratis, or may 
had on application ‘to B. J. WAIGHT, 265, Hizh Holborn. 


ILLISS CHEAP BOOK WAREHOUSE, 

,,Piazza, Covent Garden.—To be sold, a bargain, MIT. 
FORD'S His TORY OF GREECE, the last and best otition, 
edited by Lorp REDESDALK, with Additions by W. Kino, Esq. 
foot ly printed by the late Mr. Cadell, and whe wk by 
him at 2/. 10s., now to be sold for a short time at l6s. 6d. 10 vols. 
bound j in cloth, new. 

above may be consi lered the cheapest book of the day. 
should not lose time in ordering this cheap and excellent work. 

A Shect Catalogue of Ancient and Modern 

Second-hand Books, selected from his extensive Stock (priced 
extremely low), published (Gratis) every month, may be had 
(pest free) in any part of the United ~: 
Pablication, by gentlemen sending their address as above, 






































Gentlemen 


aviahaa 


Countries not requiring postage to be paid in yh 28 fr. or Ll. 2s. the year. 


dom. on the day of 


To other countries. the postage in addition. 


EDWARDS’ CHEAP RANDOM CATA- 

e LOGUE of Old Divinity and Miscellaneous Literature 

— be ready to be Posted Free to all parts of the World on the 

ee lay of December. Address No. 76, Bunhill-row, Old-street, 
-ondon. 





Eales by Auction. 


SOUTHGATE'S ROOMS. 
By Messrs. SOUTHG are x SON, ot eer Rooms, 22, Fleet- 
street, on WEDNES . Dec. 1, two following days, 

MI SCELLANEOUS “Cc “OLLECTION of 
BOOKS, in various departments of Literature ; including 
the REMAINDER of the STOCK in TRADE of the late Mr. 
AKERMAN, of Greville-street, with a large collection of Books 

on Unitarian Divinity, &c. &c. 





= paring for Sal . 

AV ALUABLE L LIBRARY. and SCIENTIFIC 
COLLECTION of INSTRUMENTS being the genuine Effects 
of the late JOHN ARCHER, Esq., late Port Inspector of Her 
Majesty's Excise. 


An Extensive Collection of PRINTING MA- 


TeRtALs, gempetsing Letter-press and Copper-plate Presses, 


Type, 
*'L ‘A Large Collection of Valuable BOOKS, chiefly 


Divinity, comprising many of the best Standard W orks, &e., 
removed from the Country. 


Also, an Extensive “COLLECTION of EN- 
GRAVINGS and PAINTINGS, after celebrated Ancient and 
Modern Artists, removed from the Countr: 

Messrs. 8S. & Son beg to announce that t e have received in- 
structions from the Astiguess of Messrs, BA} & Co. Book- 
sellers, Manchester, to Sell b: Anction, the tne OND, PORTION 
of their VALUABLE STOCK in TRADE, consisting of Books in 
various departments of cisoratere. Catalogues of which may 
» be obtained, when ready, on application to the Offices of T. Surr, 
Esq. Solicitor, 80, Lom bard-street; J. Knight, Esq. Pall Mail, 
Manchester; ‘and at the Rooms. 


PLENDID BOOKS, 
Mr. HODGSON will SSELL by AUCTION, at his Great Room. 
192, Fleet-strect, (corner of C hancery-lane), on FRIDAY 
NEX’ T, December 3, and four following days, at half-past 12, 


HE VALUABLE and ELEGANT LIBRARY 
a LADY, deceased ; including, in Fotto: Audubon's 
Birds of ‘America, coloured, 4vols. with letter-press descriptions 
—Ayton and Daniell's Voyagé round ge Britain, 8 vols. co- 
loured— Portraits of British Poets, 2 vols. India proofs—Works 
of Raffaelle, Domenichino, Poussin, and Albano, 5 vols. 445 En- 
gravings—Canova's Works, 3 vols. L. Pp. India proofs —Daniell's 
Voyage toC nina, coloured—Forster’s British Gallery—Hozarth's 
Works—Hamil ton Pitture de Vasi Antichi, 4 vols.—Blagdon’'s 
India, coloured— Kinnaird Gallery, coloured and mounted— 
Mayer's Views in Egypt, Ottoman Empire. and Palestine, 3 vols. 
coloured—Metz’s Drawings—Meyrick and Skelton’s Ancient 
Armour, 6 vols. pe ay | I's Milton, 3 vols.—Museum 
Worsleyanum, 2 vols.—Kyall’s Conservative Portraits, 2 vols. 
L. Pp. India proofs—Williamson and Howitt’s Oriental Field 
Sports, coloured. — Quarto: Grose’s Antiquities, 14 vols.— 
Brockedon’s Alps, India proofs—Clarke's Travels, 7 vols.—Cos- 
tumes of various Countries—Hunter’s Lavater, 5 vols. —Lodge's 
Portraits, 12 vols. L. rp. India proofs—Ackermann's Westminster 
Abbey and Microcosm of London, coloured—Pyne's Royal Pa- 
laces, 3 vols. coloured—Nash's Paris. ——Octavo, &c.: Dono- 
van's Naturalist’s Repository, 5 vols. coloured Johnson s Poets, 
75 vols.—European Scenery, 4 vols.— *s Classical Library, 
52 vols.—Forbes’s Oriental Memoirs, 3 v0 s.—Gell and pends s 
Pompeiana, 4 vols.—Harleian Miscellany, 12 vols.—Knight’s 
Portrait Gallery. 7 vols. roy tinson’s Zoological Ilustrations, 3 
vols. coloured—Howard's Spirit of the Plays, 4 vols. —Spectator, 
Tatler, &c. 23 vols.—Univ ersal History, 60 vols.—Wa!pole’s 
Painting and Royal and Noble Authors, 10 vols. seas: “a 
Jerdan’s National Portrait Gallery, 5 vols.—Pictorial History of 
England, with Portraits, 7 vols.—Legh Richmond's Fathers of 
the Church, 8 vols.—Roby's Traditions of Lancashire, 4 vols., 
&c. &c., the whole in fine condition, and splendidly bound in 
morocco, russia, and calf. Paoletti’s Gems, 324 in eight Cases. 
H.B.'s, Cruikshank’s, Heath's, and other Caricatures. Scrap 
Books, &c. &c., an extensive Collection of Modern Popular 
Voyages and ‘Travels, Novels, Romances, and Works of Fiction. 
To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 

















Empowered by special Act of Parliament, 4 Vic toria, cap. § 
RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE C OM- 
Ps ANY. No, 1, Princes-street, Bank, and 8, King William- 
street, City, L ondon. 
‘his Institution i is empowered by 
is so constituted as to afford the benefits of Life Assurance, 
in their .—¥ extent, to Polic y-Holders, and to present greater 
tion than can be obtained in other 
Offices. T he decided superiority of its plan, and its claim to 
py preference and support, have been proved, incontestably, 
y its sng eaengge 4 and Munprecedented success, 
Among others, the following important advantages may be 
enumerate 
most economical set of Tables— computed expressly for the 
use of this Company, from authentic and complete data, and 
presenting the lowest rates of Assurance that can be offered 
without compromising the safety of the Institution. 
Increasing Rates of tom on a new and remarkable plan, 
for securing loans or debts; a less immediate payment being 
ig on a Policy for the ‘whole term of life than in any other 


a special Act of Parliament, 





Premiums payable either Annually, Half-yearly, or Quarterly, 
ies one ae or in a limited number of payments. 
of Directors in attend aily at Two o'clock. 





a. of the assured in every case admitted i in the Policy. 
p gales payable within one month after proof of death. 
remunerated, in all cases, for mel reports. 














m per Cent. per Annum payable duri 


Age. ie yy = Five ‘ied Five 4th Five Homeint er 
years. of life. 
ea \21°s to Vio jeTi6s £2 38 
30 6 4 217 6 
40 iis 3 4 ti 6 373 434 
50 216 7 He 45 5| 5 6 3 613 7 





PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 
A liberal commission allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 








Anne nee HOLMES, TOOK'sS CouRT.} 


‘ONG ANN UITIES. ~ and ANNUITIES 
TERMINABLE IN 1859. Holders of the above will bear 

in mind that these Annuities will oupire in 18 years, and will 
consequently, if prudent, insure to themselves for the whole 
period of their lives a continuance of the amount of annuity 
they are now receiving from the above stocks. so de- 
sirable an object, and which may preserve ar persons in Old 
Age from utter destitution, but a small Annual Payment will be 
required, particulars of which may be had gratuitously, either 
by personal application my! le po prea a stating | t e age md 






the Annuitant and amount of An sed to the Secr. 
tary ofthe FA AMILY ENDOW M EN’ T IND LIFE ASSURANCE 
pw! ARNO ITY SOCIETY, 12, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, 


London 


[sox 


George Fife Angas, Es 
Robert Brooks asa = 
John William Buckie, Esq. 





BANK of AUSTRALIA, London 
Office, 33, Old Droai-strost. 
— ‘Be on amin E. Lindo, Esq. 
re Se 
a Ed ward Mangles, Fsq. 
Chest. Sy ys Esq. Halifax 





James John Cummins, Esq. Liver 
Robt.Gardner,Esq. Manchester —- Dorie Smite B 
John Gore, Esq. samnee Ruddell Todd, 





R. Carr Glyn oy T “Sohn Gore, Esq. 

James John Cummins, Esq 
Bankers—Messrs. Glyn, Hallifax, Mills & Co. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Bartlett & dome. 
Secretary—Samuel Jackson, Esq. 

Colonial Inspector—John Cunningham "Maciaren, Esq. 

The Directors of this Bank GRANT LETTERS of CREDIT, 
which are not transferable, or Bills at thirty days’ sight at par 
on their Branches at 
SYDNEY LAnNCEsTos 
BATHURST NE, PORT Pat ie 
HOBART TOWN WELL INGTON. NEW ZEALAND. 
They also negotiate approved Bills on the = * q{_,< 
sixty, and ninety days’ sight, the teres for bey ich 
tained at their Office. Bills at Gay ¢ ays’ sight and | Cetters or 
Credit on NELson, ‘New Zealand, at a charge of 2 perc 

Bills on the Australian ¢ Solonies | transmitted for pot no at 
the usual charge. % order of the 

AMUEL JACKSON, Secretary. 


ATIONAL LOAN FUND ASSURANCE 
SOc! ery. for granting Life Assurances, Deferred Annui- 


ties, &c. &c, 26, Cornhill.—Capital, 500,000/.—Empowered by 
Special te Fedeunat t. 
tee. C Chairman. 


ectors—T. LAMIE wie ~~ 
John Bilieteon, M.D. F.R.S.; John Rawson, Esq. 
John Riddle Stodgst, Esq. 
Clement Ta 


Jobn Griffith Frith, Esq. 
Joseph Thompron, 


. Gordon, Esq. 
ey, Esq. 
W heatstone, F.R.S.; Prof. Gra 








George Lungle 


Audite <_< raves, A aM P.R.S. 
ary—W. 8. B. Woolhouse, Esq. F. ay A.S. 
Physician—J ‘Elffotson M.D. F.R.S. Surgeon—t. 8. Symes, Esq. 


Solicitors—Messrs. Sweet, Sutton, Ewens and ‘Ommanney, 
6, Basinghall-street. 
Bankers—Messrs. Glyn, Halifax, Mills & Co. 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 

Advantages.—Perfect coomrity, from a large paid-up Capital 
and accumulations—Equitable Rates—Power to rrow two- 
thirds aay = paid, without expense or forfeiture—and Pro- 
fits cunuely div 

N.B. Policies = short periods, at lower Rates than at any 
other Office, with option of continuance for Life, at the usual 
Rates DEFERRED ANNDITIES. 

The best and most varied provision for after life hitherto 
offered,—2/. 12s. per annum (1s. a week) at 20, —_ at 65, give Ge 
Policy-holder the choice of an Annuity of 47/. 16s, 

3491. 11s. cash, or Policy at death of 466/. Similar advantages at 
50, 55, and 60,—two-thirds payments lent at any time, and two- 
thirds returned in case of premature death. 

The detailed Plans and last 7 Report to be had at the 
Office, at any of its Branches, or. applications will be for- 
warded post free. Pr. F ERGUSON. Cc ROUX, Secretary. 


PEOPLE'S EDITION of SIR WALTER SCOTT'S NOVELS, 


ON SATURDAY, Ist JANUARY 1812, and to be continued each 
Saturday till the whole iscompleted, No. L., price 2¢., contain- 
ing - eeed royal octavo, double columns, oO 

VERLEY; or, *TISSIXTY YEARS SINCE, 

With mi Abe Author's introductions and notes. ‘To he imme- 
diately followed “7, Guy Mannering, the Agtanary, and all the 
other Novels and Romances of Sir Walter Sco 

E Proprietors are anxious to mest the wishes of 
many intelligent correspondents among the Working 

Classes,who Teled ecle that, notwithstanding the great circulation 

and unparalle a! celebrity of 

PE WAVERLEY NOVELS, 

thousands upon po BL, of our industrious countrymen have 

yet to form acquaintance with;the Baron Bradwardines and Fer- 

gus M‘Ivors, the Meg Merrilies and’ Dominie Sampsons, the Edie 

Ochiltrees, Old Mortalities, Die Vernons. Rob Roys, Jeanie 

Deanses, and numbertess other immortal c reations ofthe Prince 

of Novelists. The Edition now announced will, it oped be 

allowed to put these marvellous performances within the reach 
ofthe masses. 

It is expected that the gure novels will comprise about 260 
poy ; and, besides the Week! ene ~ Monthly stitched Part, 

Pinepenee, will be delivere with the Magazine 

Printed for Robert Cadell, Edinburgh, andl oulston and Stone- 

man, Lond ‘on. 


30th November, price (to Subscribe rs) 17: 
AMIESON’S SCOTTISH DICT TONARY and 
SUPPLEMENT ; See and Improved Edition ; Part VIII. 
which completes the 
After the 3ist December ‘the Dictionary and Supplement will 
be Sold in Four Volumes 4to. price 8i. 
William wei panbureh Simpkin, Marshal and _ London. 


» 30th November, price 6 
YTLER'S HISTORY OF SCO’ TLAND; con- 

ii tolning 0 the Reigns of James 1V. and V., and part of the 
feign o 

Vol, VI. will be issued on Sist of January, and Vol. VII. on 
3ist March 

“One more will complete the work, which we venture to 
predict will then become, and long remain, the Slandard History 
of Scotland.— Quarterly Review. 

William Tait, Edinburgh ; Longman & Co., and Simpkio, 
Marshall, & Co., London ; of whom may be had Bills and Show. 
Boards of this Edition, 
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~ Just published, 8v0. | price is. sewed 


EASONS for a NEW EDITION of 


This day, 8vo. 
Ai FEW WORDS on ty ATHANASIAN 
38 2°S WORKS; cont tices of the CREED, on JUSTIFICATION TH, and on the 
ay Sua pay A panting ott the lately | NINTH and SEVENTEENTH ARTICLES of the CHURCH of 
acquired means of iluetrating the oems, an a y Ny By A BISHOP'S CHAPLAIN. 


Pla 
of the Poet. ‘OLLIE, Esq. F.S.A. Author of 
the * History of fEpgiien Dramatic Poetry and the Stage,’ &c, London: se W. Parker, West Strand. 
his day is published 


ittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
HE ELEM ENTS of MECHANICS; 
designed for we Yes of Students i in the University. 


Late Master of St. Jobn's 's College, Cambridge. and Dean of Ely. 
CHEMISTRY, jeacloding the application of the Science New Edition, revised and re-arranged, with considerable 
in the Arts; containing ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 8vo. 95. terations and Additions, by 
Complete in 1 vol. cloth, 1/. 6s. J.C. SNOW BAL 
Subscribers are requested = paghe u sheie sets peters the Ist Fellow of St. Sob’ 's cag Cambridge. 
te te t . arts will not be so 
of February next, as after that date Cambeldge: T. Stovenssas lh & FJ. Deldhien; end W. P. 


ling, ls. each. | 
seperately. Rae oat haeat: street. rant. London: B. Fellowes, Ludgate-street. 











GRAHAM'S CHEMISTRY—COMPLETION, 
Just published, the Sixth and last Part of 
ROF. THOS. GRAHAM’S ELEMENTS of 








MR. AINSWORTH'’S NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 


On the 4th December, in 3 vols. post 8vo., and illustrated with twenty large Designs on Steel 
by FrawKLIN, 


OLD ST. PAUL’S: 


A TALE OF THE PLAGUE AND THE PIRE. 
By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 


AvuTuor or ‘THE Tower or Lonpon,’ &c. 
HUGH CUNNINGHAM, Saint Martin’s Place, Trafalgar Square. 


Now ready, in Imperial Quarto, splendidly bound, price 42s. 


THE GALLERY OF BEAUTY, 


Or COURT OF QUEEN VICTORIA; 
Containing Seventeen large and Sahpgren’ Portraits of the Female Nobility, and Vignette Title, 
with Poetical Illustrations. Each Plate is sur lendid scroll border. 


LIST OF THE PLATES. 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Ady AMELIA CAPEL. 
LADY WILE iELMINA STANHOPE. 
LADY GEORGINA LER 
VISCOUNTESS C ANNIN 
HON. AUGUSTA HLOWER. 
WITH BEAUTIFUL VIGNETTE TITLE. 
Edited by P. P. PATMORE. 
TILT & BOGUE, Fleet-street. 


Preparing for immediate Publication, a New, Complete, and Uniform Edition of the 


WHOLE WORKS 


OF THE 


REV. WILLIAM JAY, oF BATH. 
COLLECTED BY HIMSELF. 


A new and cheap Edition of the Works of the Rev. WitL1aMm Jay has long been called for by the public. 
The present Edition will be entirely arranged and revised by the Author, with Additions, New Pretaces, &c 
A Volame will appear every Three Months, beautifully printed from new type, cast expressly for the work, bound in cloth, 


price 7s. 
The Volume will be published on Wednesday, the 22nd of Pigcember, and will combine the MORNING EXERCISES and 
the EVENING EXERCISES complete, from JANUARY to MA wi 


Bath: C. A. BARTLETT, Publisher. London: ‘LONGMAN, BROWN & CO.; WARD & CO. 
*," A PROSPECTUS OF THE WORK MAY BE OBTAINED OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 








DUCHESS OF ST. ALBANS. 
VISCOUNTESS ADARE. 
LADY JANE BOUVERIE. 
VISCOUNTESS FOLKSTONE,. 


COUNTESS OF LOVELACE. 


. I 
COUNTESS OF MALMSBURY. 











This day is published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 12s. cloth, 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
By R. G. LATHAM, A.M. 
FEttow or Krine’s Cottecre, CamBripGE; Proressor OF THE ENGLIsH LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE, UNIVERSITY CoLLEGE, LonpDon. 
Printed for TAYLOR & WALTON, 


Booksellers and Publishers to University College, Upper 
Gower-street. 





Now ready, Sections 1 and 2 (Parts 1 to 20), price 10s. each, of 


A DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN 
ANTIQUITIES. 


3y VARIOUS CONTRIBUTORS. 
Publishing in Monthly Parts, forming, when complete, one volume 8vo. 
Illustrated by many hundred Engravings on Wood. 


Part 23 is just published. 


* Asa Dictionary, it is not only the best aid to the study of Classical Antiquity which we possess in our language, but will also 
tend to develop anc i serve to guide that refined taste, which it is the great object of classical studies to produce 

Valuable as this Dictionary must be to the students of ancient literature, it will be of scarcely less service to the students of 
nos art; for the illustrations have been selected with care and judgment. aint Atheneum, Jan. 20, 1841. 


“Two of the three Sections into which Bie work is divided are now completed. They amply fulfil the anticipations we formed 
when examining the earlier numbers. Nowhere, in the same space, or at anything like the same price, can a student obtain so 
much valuable matter illustrating the social life of the nations of antiquity ; nowhere can he at any price obtain more satisfactory 
elucidations of the allusions to extinct habits, usages and institutions, which offer the chief difficulties to the students of classical 


literature. The wood-cuts are at once beautiful as works of art, and valuable as hist 
orical authoritie 8 
of established authenticity.”"— Atheneum, Nov. 13, 1341. ‘ a 


Section 3, completing the Work, is expected to be ready in April next. 
Printed for TAYLOR & WALTON, 28, Upper Gower-street ; and sold by all Booksellers. 








TWELVE ILLUSTRATIONS BY GEORGE CRU 
Ce AND CROWQUILE ee RSHANK 


our “DECEMBER NUMBER OF 
ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY, 


Con 
RICHARD SAVAGE. A Tt {OMANCE 1 OF REAL LIFE, 
By CHARLES WHITEHEA 
Illustrated by Leech. 

An Unpleasant Predicament., The Night Shriek. A Tale for 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 27, 1841. 
REVIEWS 


Journals of two ee of Discovery in 
North-West and Western Australia, during 
the Years 1837, 38, and 39, $c. By George 
Grey, Esq. Governor of South Australia; late 
Captain of the Eighty-third Regiment. Lon- 
don, Boone. 

A singular good fortune has hitherto attended 

the English discoveries and settlements in Aus- 

tralia. The site chosen for the first colony, 
though in a sterile tract, yet possesses, in its fine 
port o ening on a sheltered sea, such advantages 
as will ever make the city built on it, the chief 
seat of Australian commerce. For some years 
it was thought that the Blue Mountains west of 

New South Wales were absolutely impassable : 

it was in vain that Mr. Bass and several other 

zealous explorers endeavoured to scale them. 

To a penal colony in its infancy, the reputation 

of being enclosed by such a barrier was not with- 

out its use; it also had the good effect of con- 
centrating the rural industry of the new settle- 
ment, so as to make the most of the fertile soil 
in the neighbourhood of Sidney. But a pass 
was at length found over the Blue Mountains, 
and that pass led directly to the sources of two 
of the largest rivers of the interior; with the 
discovery of vast tracts of good pasturage, began 
the rapid increase of cattle, and soon afterwards 
attention was directed to the breeding of sheep. 

The shepherds and cattle-keepers of New South 

Wales have latterly become the chief explorers 

of the unknown interior, and to them, their en- 

terprise, and their pastoral wealth, may be justly 
attributed the success which has attended the 
recent colonization on the southern coast of 

Australia. 

The establishment of the Swan River colony 
had its origin in the commerce of New South 
Wales; it was a necessary consequence of- fre- 
quent navigation near the south-west angle of 
the Australian continent. That colony has pros- 

red slowly, but, like New South Wales, it has 

Saeune a cattle farm, destined to supply with 

stock more fertile regions. ‘hese regions are 

only just discovered, yet we expect to find them, 
ere long, thickly studded with flocks and herds, 
and explored in all directions by the adventurous 
stock-keeper, the forerunner of agriculture, com- 
merce, and refinement. Mr. Grey’s volumes 
recount the discovery of the fertile lands here 
alluded to; but they have a far deeper and more 
touching interest than that attaching to the in- 
crease of geographical knowledge or the excite- 
ment of colonial enterprise, for they contain the 
history of persevering struggles with as much 
misfortune and suffering, as can be found related 
in the narratives of any preceding travellers, 

Hearne and Franklin not excepted. To this his- 

tory we now proceed at once, contenting our- 

selves for the present with simply tracing the 
course of our author's toilsome explorations. 

Towards the close of the year 1836, Lieuten- 
ants Grey and Lushington, who had just com- 
leted with much distinction their studies at the 

oyal Military College, addressed a joint letter 
to Lord Glenelg, then Secretary of State for the 

Colonies, offering to conduct an expedition to 

explore the Western Coast of Australia, from 

Swan River northwards. The offer was accepted, 

but with some modifications, and it was finally 

arranged that the expedition should commence 
its operations from the neighbourhood of Prince 

Regent’s River, on the north-west coast, where 

the deep indentations of the land and the long 

tracts of shore still imperfectly surveyed, induced 
the hope that great rivers might be flowing there 
undiscovered. The preparations being completed, 

Lieutenants Grey and Lushington (the former 








of whom was considered as commanding the 


party), with Mr. Walker, a surgeon and natural- 
ist, and two volunteers of the Royal Sappers 
and Miners, embarked in the Beagle sloop of 
war, which was proceeding to survey the Aus- 
tralian shores; but on arriving at the Cape of 
Good Hope, our author hired the Lynher, a 
small schooner, to convey his party to its des- 
tination, and then, with an increased number of 
followers and abundance of live stock, he directed 
his course to the north-west coast of Australia, 
where he arrived in the beginning of Decem- 
ber, 1837. 

The first adventures of our zealous explorers 
augured ill for the future. On reaching Han- 
over bay, at the mouth of the great estuary 
named Prince Regent’s River, they went ashore 
immediately, to obtain some knowledge of the 
country ; they soon lost their way in the track- 
less wild; they suffered dreadfully from the heat 
and want of water; three of their best dogs died 
of thirst and exhaustion ; Lieut. Grey pressing 
on along the shore in order to reach the schooner 
and obtain assistance for his companions, nar- 
rowly escaped from being drowned in swimming 
across an inlet of the sea, and despair had nearly 
overtaken them before they were rescued from 
the difficulties into which they had rushed so 
incautiously. A little rest, after such a prelude, 
would have been desirable; but the following 
passage shows that it was not easily obtained :— 

“To sleep after sunrise was impossible, on ac- 
count of the number of flies which kept buzzing about 
the face. To open our mouths was dangerous,—in 
they flew,and mysteriously disappeared, to be rapidly 
ejected again in a violent fit of coughing; and into 
the eyes, when unclosed, they soon found their way, 
and by inserting the proboscis, and sucking, speedily 
made them sore ; neither were the nostrils safe from 
their attacks, which were made simultaneously on 
all points, and in multitudes. This was a very trou- 
blesome annoyance, but I afterwards found it to be 
a very general one throughout all the unoccupied 
portions of Australia; although in general the fur- 
ther north you go in this continent, the more intoler- 
able does the fly nuisance become.” 

The schooner was now sent to Timor, to pro- 
cure some of the ponies which are numerous in 
the Indian Archipelago. The scheme was to 
load the ponies with the stores, and, thus pre- 
pared, to traverse the continent southwards to 
Swan River. But alas! what a difference there 
is between sketching a plan of an expedition 
with a bold and handsome outline, and calcu- 
lating its details so as to fit it for practice. The 
expected small horses arrived in about a month, 
but they proved to be no bigger than Shetland 
ponies; the pack-saddles prepared for them were 
much too large; the little animals were wild and 
unmanageable ; they were unshod, and yet they 
had to clamber up precipices and pick their 
way over a rugged stony region, where no path 
was broken; and finally, the country offered them 
no suitable herbage to sustain them in their 
toils; they consequently declined and died off 
rapidly, so that from twenty-six they were soon 
reduced to less than half that number. Never- 
theless, the expedition struggled onward, with 
difficulties daily increasing, over a trackless un- 
even country, and drenched with heavy rains. 
To add to its discouragements, the natives, in 
great numbers, hung round the party, watching 
all its motions. An unfortunate encpunter 
soon took place, which is thus related by our 
author :— 

“ A moment before, the most solemn silence per- 
yaded these woods, we deemed that not a human 
being moved within miles of us, and now they 
rang with savage and ferocious yells, and fierce 
armed men crowded round us on every side, bent on 
our destruction. * * In the meantime, opponents 
pressed more closely round ; their spears kept whis- 
tling by us, and our fate seemed inevitable, The 





light-coloured man, spoken of at the camp, now 
appeared to direct their movements, He sprang 
forward to a rock not more than thirty yards from 
us, and posting himself behind it, threw a spear with 
such deadly force and aim, that had I not drawn 
myself forward by a sudden jerk, it must have gone 
through my body, and as it was, it touched my back 
in flying by. Another well-directed spear, from a 
different hand, would have pierced me in the breast, 
but, in the motion I made to avoid it, it struck upon 
the stock of my gun, of which it carried away a por- 
tion by its force. All this took place in a few 
seconds of time, and no shot had been fired, but by 
me. I now recognised in the light-coloured man an 
old enemy who had led on the former attack against 
me on the 22d of December. By his cries and ges- 
tures, he now appeared to be urging the others to 
surround and press on us, which they were rapidly 
doing. I saw now that but one thing could be done 
to save our lives, so I gave Coles my gun to com- 
plete the reloading, and took the rifle which he had 
not yet disengaged from the cover. I tore it off, and 
stepping out from behind our parapet, advanced to 
the rock which covered my light-coloured opponent. 
I had not made two steps in advance when three 
spears struck me nearly at the same moment, one 
of which was thrown by him. I felt severely wounded 
in the hip, but knew not exactly where the others 
had struck me. The force of all knocked me down, 
and made me very giddy and faint, but as I fell, I 
heard the savage yells of the natives’ delight and 
triumph ; these recalled me to myself, and, roused 
by momentary rage and indignation, I madea strong 
effort, rallied, and in a moment was on my legs; the 
spear was wrenched from my wound, and my havre- 
sack drawn closely over it, that neither my own party 
nor the natives might see it, and I advanced again 
steadily to the rock. The man became alarmed, 
and threatened me with his club, yelling most furi- 
ously ; but as I neared the rock, behind which all 
but his head and arm was covered, he fled towards 
an adjoining one, dodging dexterously, according to 
the native manner of confusing an assailant and 
avoiding the cast of his spear; but he was scarcely 
uncovered in his flight, when my rifle ball pierced 
him through the back, between the shoulders, and 
he fell heavily on his face with a deep groan. The 
effect was electrical. The tumult of the combat had 
ceased: not another spear was thrown, not another 
yell was uttered. Native after native dropped away, 
and noiselessly disappeared. I stood alone with the 
wretched savage dying before me, and my two men 
close to me behind the rocks, in the attitude of deep 
attention ; and as I looked round upon the dark 
rocks and forests, now suddenly silent and lifeless, 
but for the sight of the unhappy being who lay on 
the ground before me, I could have thought that the 
whole affair had been a horrid dream.” 

The country which the expedition had now 
reached appeared to have a considerable native 
population. It was diversified and well watered ; 
a tropical luxuriance took place of the aridness, 
generally characteristic of Australian scenery; 
and ere long a discovery was made sufficient to 
requite the toils and suffering of the enthusiastic 
leader. He says,— 

“We started at dawn, crossing a series of low 
ridges which ran out from a chain of hills to the 
eastward of us, and increased in elevation as we pro- 
ceeded to the south. We passed numerous streams, 
and the country generally continued of a very rich 
and fertile character: at last, from the top of one of 
these ridges, there burst upon the sight a noble river, 
running through a beautiful country, and where we 
saw it, at least three or four miles across, and studded 
with numerous verdant islands. I have since seen 
many Australian rivers, but none to equal this, either 
in magnitude or beauty.” 

This great river, which was named the Glen- 
elg, appeared to extend to the north-east, so 
that there was ground for fearing that it might 
prove to be an inlet from Prince Regent’s river. 
Further examination, however, proved, that the 
tide, which rose here 20 feet, came from the 
opposite quarter. The great size of the river, 
and its communication with the sea, are both 
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warranted by the fact, that a large shoal of por- 

ises was seen in it. It was a work of great 
eeed to force a way through the high grasses 
and luxuriant vegetation covering the plains on 
the right bank of the Glenelg. At length, how- 
ever, the most northern point attained by that 
river was reached, and our author, from a com- 
manding height, cast his eye over the surround- 
ing country. 

“The peak we had ascended afforded us a very 
beautiful view: to the north lay Prince Regent’s 
River, and the good country we were now upon ex- 
tended as far as the inlets which communicated with 
this great navigable stream ; to the south and south- 
westward ran the Glenelg, meandering through as 
verdant and fertile a district as the eye of man ever 
rested on. The luxuriance of tropical vegetation was 
now seen to the greatest advantage, in the height of 
the rainy season. ‘The smokc of native fires rose in 
various directions from the country, which lay like a 
map at our feet; and when I recollected that all 
these natural riches of soil and climate lay between 
two navigable rivers, and that its sea-coast frontage, 
not much exceeding fifty miles in latitude, contained 
three of the finest harbours in the world, in each of 
which the tide rose and fell thirty-seven and a half 
feet, I could not but feel we were ina land singularly 
favoured by nature.” 

The harbours here alluded to are Hanover 
Bay, Port George the Fourth, and Camden 
Sound. It is worthy of remark that the river 
Glenelg, at its northern angle, is not above ten 
or twelve miles from St. George’s Basin. The 
mouth of the Glenelg is supposed to be con- 
cealed by the mangroves along the shores of 
Doubtful Bay; no signs of it having been dis- 
covered by the officers of the Beagle employed 
on the survey of that coast; but in the mean 
time it is certain that the fertile country disco- 
vered by Mr. Grey, is easily accessible. The 
Glenelg was flooded when he discovered it, yet 
driftwood, reeds, &c. were lodged in the trees 
fifteen feet overhead, so that in the highest 
floods an immense extent of level country to- 
wards the south-west must be inundated. In 
speaking of this fertile tract, our author says, 
**T can compare this to no other Australian 
scenery, for I have met with nothing in the 
other portions of the continent which at all re- 
sembles it.” 


Among the remarkable productions of this 
region, deserves to be mentioned a cerealian 
plant, called, by our author, wild oats. It grew 
to the height of six feet, and in such abundance, 
that acres of it might be mown together. Some 
seeds of it, carried to the Isle of France, have 
there multiplied greatly, and now yield an ex- 
cellent grain. A plant, of which one variety 
climbed high trees, bore, in clusters, an agree- 
ably flavoured fruit, resembling grapes. Birds 
were exceedingly numerous, and distinguished in 
general by their brilliant plumage. One valley, 
overgrown with tall grass, was filled with birds 
closely resembling our pheasants; and Mr. Grey 
observes, that North-western Australia, unlike 
the rest of the continent, is a remarkably good 
country for the fowler. The thickets have few 
dangers, though one of our author's party shot a 
species of Boa, as it was preparing to feast on a 

angaroo which it had just crushed. The tracks 
were seen also of a large cloven-hoofed animal 
like a buffalo; this is a very remarkable cireum- 
stance, inasmuch as it has hitherto been consi- 
dered the peculiarity of Australia to be unten- 
anted by any species of the cloven-hoofed family 
of animals; and since it is very unlikely that 
any of the cow or deer tribes, if indigenous to 
that continent, should be confined to a narrow 
locality, we venture to suggest that the animal, 
of which the tracks were observed, was a wan- 
derer from the colonial herds on the opposite 
side of the continent, or perhaps an offspring of 
the wild cattle which some years ago were al- 





lowed to wander over the Bathurst plains, till 
the advance of the colonists made it necessary 
to exterminate or destroy them. Our author 
and his party having made their way back to the 
coast with great labour and suffering, were over- 
joyed to find the schooner at anchor in Hanover 
Bay, expecting them. They turned loose the 
ponies that survived the expedition and prepared 
for their departure; but on this our author ob- 
serves— 

“Our whole residence in this country had been 
marked by toils and sufferings. Heat, wounds, hun- 
ger, thirst, and many other things had combined to 
harassus. Under these circumstances, it might have 
been imagined that we left these shores without a 
single regret ; but such was far from being the case: 
when the ponies had wandered oft, when all the re- 
maining stores had been removed, and the only marks 
of our residence in this valley were a few shattered 
bark huts, young cocoa-nut plants, a bread-fruit, and 
some other useful trees and plants, I felt very loth 
to leave the spot. I considered what a blessing to 
the country these plants must eventually prove, if 
they should continue to thrive as they had yet done, 
and as I called to mind how much forethought and 
care their transport to their present position had oc- 
casioned, I would very gladly have passed a year or 
two of my life in watching over them, and seeing them 
attain to a useful maturity. One large pumpkin 
plant, in particular, claimed my notice. The tropi- 
cal warmth and rains, and the virgin soil in which it 
grew, had imparted to it a rich luxuriance: it did not 
creep along the ground, but its long shoots were 
spreading upwards amongst the trees. The young 
cocoa-nuts grew humbly amidst the wild plants and 
reeds,—their worth unknown. Most of these plants 
I had placed in the ground myself, and had watched 
their early progress :—now they must be left to their 
fate. Amidst such thoughts we resumed our course 
down the valley, and embarked in the boats ; but had 
not proceeded far when a dog, belonging to one of 
the men, was missed, and as we could not abandon | 
so faithful a companion, a party returned to search | 
for it, and the dog was brought safely on board.” | 

Our author stayed in the Isle of France till | 
he had completely recovered from his wound; 
he then returned to Swan River to await an op- 
portunity of making another visit to that coast, 
on the exploration of which he was so resolutely 
bent. The delay of his hopes which he there 
experienced gave him an opportunity of becom- 
ing acquainted with the language and manners 
of the natives. At length an engagement was 
made with an American whaler to convey our 
author and his party, (consisting of twelve in all, 
himself included), with three whale boats, to 
Shark’s Bay, where they were to be landed, with 
five months’ provisions. ‘ My intention was,” 
says Mr. Grey, “to form a provision depot in 
some island, and from that point to commence 
operations by the examination of the undisco- 
vered portions of the bay; and should circum- 
stances permit, I proposed to explore more 
minutely parts of the country as we coasted along, 
or to make excursions to such a distance inland 





as we might be able to penetrate.” Malicious 
fate laughed at these arrangements. Our au- 


thor’s misfortunes began as soon as he set foot 
on shore. He was landed, at his own desire, on 
Bernier Island, in Shark’s Bay, and the whaler 
was speedily out of sight; it began to blow a 
gale, so that, as no water could be found on the 
island, the party felt themselves already in a dis- 
agreeable situation; in an attempt to examine 
the shores of the island one of the boats was 
dashed to pieces, and lost, with all her stores. 
Though the sea was rough, and the shores of the 
adjacent islands were unknown, it was determined 
to make for the latter :— 

* Having the wind very nearly right a-head,” says 
our author, “ and a heavy head sea, and about halfa 
ton of stores in each of the boats, it was no very en- 
viable position that we were in; but anything ap- 
peared preferable to dying of thirst on Bernier 





Island; my dislike to which was much increased 


from the fact of Mr. Smith and myself, who slept side 
by side, having been nearly tormented to death in 
the night by myriads of minute ants crawling over 
us, by mosquitoes stinging us, and by an odious land- 
crab every now and then running over us, and feel. 
ing with his nippers for a delicate morsel.” 

On the fourth day after his landing on Bernier 
Island, our author penned the following lines, 
filled with dismal foreboding : 

“ Yesterday, we had started in good boats, with 
strong men, plenty of provisions, every thing in the 
best order ; to-day, I found myself in a very different 
position, all the stores we had with us, with the ex- 
ception of the salt provisions, were spoilt ; our am- 
munition damaged; the chronometers down; and 
both boats so stoved and strained, as to be quite be. 
yond our powers of repairing them effectually.” 

At length the wind and sea fell, and the boats 
crossed the bay to the mainland. They ran on 
shore, as they imagined, through the surf, but 
found that they had really run on a sand bank, 
separated from the shore by deep water. This 
danger, however, was passed, and our author 
was soon after rewarded for his toils by the dis- 
covery of a large river, which he named the 
Gascoyne, flowing in many channels through 
mangrove flats. Half pickled as he was, with 
sousing in salt water, it was perhaps natural for 
him to enjoy the variety of wading in the unc- 
tuous mud. The “immense delta of alluvial 
soil, covered with gently sloping grassy rises,” 
formed to his eyes a scene of fairy land. But here 
is his own account of it :— 

“ The country here was but very lightly timbered, 
and well adapted for either agricultural or pastoral 
purposes, but especially for the growth of cotton and 
sugar, should the climate be sufficiently warm ; and 
of this, I think, there can be no doubt whatever, I 
was so won by the discovery of this rich district, that 
I wandered on unconscious of the fatigue of the 
party, roaming from rising ground to rising ground, 
and hoping from each eminence to gain a view of 
high land to the eastward, but on all sides I could 
see nothing but the same low fertile country. I how- 
ever felt conscious that within a few years of the mo- 
ment at which I stood there, a British population, 
rich in civilization, and the means of transforming an 
unoccupied country to one teeming with inhabitants 
and produce, would have followed my steps, and be 
eagerly and anxiously examining my charts; and 
this reflection imparted a high degree of interest and 
importance to our present position and operations, 
The darkness of night was now closing round us, and 
Kaiber, the native, with his long thin legs, put him- 
self at the head of the party, and taking a star for his 
guide, led us with rapid and lengthy paces across the 
plains to the encampment, where we found the party 
anxiously waiting to hear what success we had met 
with.” 

The rest of our author’s narrative presents 
little but a heart-rending continuance of disaster. 
He explored, it is true, a great extent of coast 
before unknown, and found many promising 
tracts of land, and some fine rivers; but, as we 
accompany the faint and famished men, on their 
slow and painful march towards home, the eye, 
sickened at the sight of so much misery, refuses 
to be gladdened by the surrounding scenery. 
Our aubets pages frequently offer evidence of 
such a languid and cheerless mood. Violent 
weather confined him and his party for some 
days to the beach in Shark’s Bay; but at length 
want of provisions made it necessary to run all 
risks: as soon, therefore, as the sea fell a little, 
the boats were launched, and in the face of an 
increasing gale were steered to Bernier Island, 
where the stores had been buried. The landing 
on the island was with some difficulty effected, 
and the terrific discovery soon announced, that 
the part of the shore in which the stores had 
been buried, was completely washed away. From 
this moment the expedition was plunged in the 
deepest distress; yet the example of their lead- 
ers, and the necessity of the case, inspired the 
men with resolution. They continued to toil on 
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till they reached Gantheaume Bay, about 70 
miles south of Shark’s Bay, where, as they at- 
tempted to run ashore through the surf, the 
boats pitched on rocks, and were dashed to 
ieces. Where this accident happened, they 
were sil 300 miles from Perth: they knew no- 
thing of the intervening country, and had but a 
mouthful of provisions. The detail of their dis- 
tresses would be tedious as well as painful. Mr. 
Grey, to whose energy and self-devotion the 
safety of his companions was mainly attribut- 
able, hastened forward to Perth, attended by 
Kaiber, the intelligent native attached to the 
expedition. Arriving there on the 21st of April, 
just three weeks after the unfortunate shipwreck, 
he told what had occurred, and succour was im- 
mediately sent to those who had remained be- 
hind. He was hardly to be recognized on his 
arrival at Perth, so much had he been altered 
by famine and distress of mind. The party sent 
northward to assist the sufferers, happily suc- 
ceeded in rescuing all, with the exception of 
Mr. Smith, a young gentleman who had volun- 
teered to accompany the expedition, but whose 
tender frame sank under such a continuance of 
hardships. In reference to this unfortunate ex- 
pedition, our author says :— 

“In the course of my explorations, ten rivers, 
which are, when considered in reference to the other 
known ones of Western Australia, of considerable 
importance, were discovered, some of them being 
longer than any yet found in the south-west of 
this continent ; many smaller streams were also 
found.” 

The chief of these rivers, next to the Gas- 
coyne, which we have already described, is the 
Hutt, emptying itself into a lake (called by our 
author an estuary) the connexion of which with 
the sea is not yet ascertained. It waters a fer- 
tile limestone country, 250 miles north of the 
Swan River, and lying opposite to the coral reefs 
called the Abrolhos, which have been recently 
surveyed with great care, and may therefore be 
now fearlessly approached by the mariner, who 
looks for a sheltered anchorage within them. 
The apparent advantages of the Province of 
Victoria, as the country adjoining the river Hutt 
has been named, soon attracted attention, and 
applications from settlers were made to the go- 
vernor of Western Australia, to permit them to 
occupy that golden territory. But the search 
for a navigable entrance to the river, or for a 
safe and capacious harbour on the adjoining 
coast, has, we believe, proved unsuccessful, and 
the ardour of emigration to that quarter has in 
the meantime subsided. — Having thus gone 
through what may be called the personal narra- 
tive of Mr. Grey’s explorations, we shall on a 
future occasion resume the consideration of his 
discoveries, as they illustrate the geography of 
Australia, or affect the interesting question of 
its colonization. 





Bentley. 


We have, here, another of that series of pic- 
turesque fictions, by means of which Mr. Morier 
has, for a number of years, sought to introduce 
the English public to an acquaintance with the 
familiar manners of the Persians, and the interior 
forms and habits of Persian life. The present 
work consists of a number of detached and inde- 
pendent stories; and the thread of continuous 
fiction on which these are strung—or let us say, 
rather, the frame-work in which they are set-— 
without being of a very novel pattern, has the 
particular merit, in this place, of being as entirely 
Oriental, in itself, as any of the episodes which it 
encloses—and the further one of affording an 
opportunity to the author, by making him an 


his plan. This is an arrangement of considerable 

skill,—and one which we should have been glad 

to find Mr. Morier turning to better account. 

This part of the work is executed with more 

haste than does full justice to an incident of his 

scheme, which permitted the author, had he sufti- 

ciently availed himself of it, to apply his intimate 

acquaintance with the spirit of Persian manners 

and institutions to useful purposes of comparison 

and suggestion,—without appearing to suspend 

his narrative. The Mirza, who gives his title to 

the work, is a functionary, real or imaginary, 

with whom the author states himself to have 

formed an acquaintance, at the Shah’s court ; and 

who, although filling the post of poet royal, with 

the title of Melek al Shohera, or Prince of Poets, 

—conferred on him in recognition of his exquisite 

talent for flattering the king,—was, nevertheless, 

a man whose natural good sense operated, to a 

great extent, as an antidote to the poison of an 

Asiatic education, and entertaining views whose 

diffusion in Persian society would be, in itself, 

a moral revolution. So far, then, as he could, 

and dared, this professional flatterer—a part of 
whose office it was, after the Oriental fashion, to 

accompany the Shah on his military or hunting 

expeditions, and beguile the road with tales, 

which he was expected to invent—adapted his 

narrative (very cautiously, of course,) to the 

working out of some moral problem which he 

had at heart, but would by no means have ven- 

tured to propound, except under this disguise of 
nominal signs and coefficients. To this ancient 

practice of tale-making, for the amusement of the 

great,—so characteristic, as Mr. Morier observes, 

“ of oriental life, and of the power of an eastern 

king, who orders a story to be related as he 

would order a palace to be built,”—the literature 

of the western world owes that series of eastern 

tales, which, like the Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 

ments, have excited so much interest in Europe : 

and, finding the custom in full survival, Mr. 

Morier “ became extremely desirous to hear 

stories so fabricated.’”’ ‘The bard was as anxious 

to have an auditor, before whom he might re- 

hearse,—particularly one whocould give so much 

aid and developement to the ethical hints which 

his own sound intellect had suggested,—as the 

author was to look closely upon those curious, and 

he believes vanishing, phases of Persian life ; 

and many meetings accordingly took place at 
the house of the Mirza,—where the tales forming 
the present volumes were related by the latter, 

and their bearings, literary and moral, discussed 
by both. This, as we have said, is very excel- 
lent machinery for interweaving fiction with a 
great deal of useful remark, and turning the 
author’s powers of observation and fancy to com- 
bined account. ‘The tales, themselves, whence- 
soever derived, and whatever portion of them 
may be due to Mr. Morier’s invention, are, some 
of them, excellent—that of ‘‘ Azbeaz, the Shoe- 
maker-king,” being one of the best samples of 
an eastern story,—enlivened by a current of 
European humour (of which Mr. Morier must, 
at any rate, have the credit) and applied to the 
working out of certain morals, after a fashion 
somewhat too deliberate and regular for the East, 
yet without for a moment disturbing the oriental 
character of the narrative,—which we have any- 
where met with. The stories are, all, too long and 
rambling, after the manner of eastern tales in 
general, for transference to our columns; and 
our specimens of this work must be taken from 
a less amusing portion of its pages than their 
lively incidents would furnish, if they could be 
detached to fit our space. Before, however, 
offering any example of their contents, we have 
another remark to make on these volumes, and 
on the works of Mr. Morier, generally. 





interlocutor, of discussing various points of Per- 


sian polity and morals, without wandering out of | 


arising from the limited object, which, in general, 
he proposes to himself, and the sketchy manner 
which he, therefore, not unnaturally, adopts 
to effect it,—we are induced to mention on the 
present occasion, because he exhibits, in the 
work before us, something of a philosophic pur- 
pose—and that purpose should have suggested 
to him a different handling. Mr. Morier is a 
earicaturist. He paints his subjects by their 
salient features,—exaggerating those, for effect. 
The “ thick lips,” or “ high cheek-bones” of his 
moral portraiture he has too great a tendency to 
rely on, as presenting the whole of his subject, 
and superseding the necessity for rendering those 
minute details by which the particular type 
merges into the universal man. Desirous to 
represent the peculiarities of Persian character, 
he presents Persian character as made up of 
those peculiarities alone,—and sacrifices the phi- 
losophic truth of his pictures to his wish that 
they should be striking. A man may have a 
bottle-nose ; but it is only satire (whose object 
is avowedly special and limited) or caricature, 
which is pictorial satire, that makes the bottle- 
nose usurp the entire of the man’s face. We 
are persuaded that modern manners in Persia, 
particularly in active life, though, no doubt, 
singular and artificial enough, and having the 
especial markings which Mr. Morier assigns to 
them, are far less exceptional than he makes 
them. So far as the author formally states the 
case against them, the evidence of others goes 
to prove that there is no exaggeration :— 

“ During my stay in that country, which took 
place during the reign of the late king, Fatteh Ali 
Shah, I became acquainted with many Persians of 
various ranks and denominations, from the king on 
the throne, to the lowest tent-pitcher and muleteer. 
At first, I felt as any other of my countrymen would 
feel ; I was startled by their unceasing adulation, and 
petrified by their unblushing falsehoods, however 
pleased I might be with their winning manners ; but 
as I became more acquainted with the genius and cha- 
racter of the nation, I learnt to place a more proper 
value upon their professions, and to give a truer inter- 
pretation to their assertions, for I found much of the 
disgust which I had at first felt, proceeded from their 
forms of speech, which I can compare to nothing 
better than to a redundant paper currency, which 
begins by being of doubtful value, and ends by being 
worth nothing at all. How would it surprise Mr. A. 
if riding with Mr. B. in the park, Mr. A. praising the 
beauty of his companion’s horse, Mr. B. were imme- 
diately to say—* You do me honour—it is a present 
to you—it belongs to you forthwith—I will send it to 
you.’ And if, in utter confusion, Mr. A. felt himself 
bound to accept it, how much more surprised would 
he be to hear Mr. B. turn round and make the same 
present and the same speech to the next person who 
should happen equally to praise his horse! So it is 
in Persia. This sort of intercourse takes place on 
every common occurrence, and it would be deemed 
ill breeding, and a want of knowledge of life, if the 
language of falsehood, flattery, and hyperbole, were 
not used the more abundantly, the more in conson- 
ance with the character of the people. The Persians 
have aptly been called the Frenchmen of the East : 
vanity is, in truth, their besetting sin, and that cir- 
cumstance alone may, perhaps, account for the lust 
for compliment and adulation which exists in both 
nations.” 

But Mr. Morier takes this besetting sin of the 
Persian, and makes it over-ride the entire man, 
in a manner which we may pronounce to be 
unquestionabl y false, on no testimony more direct 
than our own unvarying experience of human 
nature. In one and all of his tales, one and all 
of his interlocutors are made to speak this pic- 
torial and conventional language, in all moods 
and under all circumstances,—never — 
from its trammels, under any of the strong an 
sudden passions which startle the most consum- 
mate actor into natural and direct. forms of their 
expression. ‘The same mistake was made by the 
writers who followed Cooper, in the attempt to 





A great defect in Mr. Morier’s writings,— 
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delineate the North American Indian. Cooper’s 
heroes of the aboriginal nations were, for the 
most part, exceptional personages ; and he took 
no more than a dramatic licence, when he made 
them speak a language, within whose artificial 
forms they were supposed to restrain themselves 
by the heroic efforts of a stern resolve. The 
Indian at the stake, or in the war-council, like 
the Roman senators awaiting slaughter at the 
hands of their barbarian conquerors in the 
Capitol, or receiving the ambassadors of tribu- 
tary or hostile nations, was in a strained and 
conventional attitude—one of whose properties 
was a form of speech very different from that 
which interpreted the natural feelings of the one 
in the wigwam to his squaws, or of the other to 
his children by the household fire. But the 
imitators of Cooper, like imitators in general, 
took that which struck them most in his suc- 
cessful works, and seemed most easy of re- 
production,—without observing the necessity 
of furnishing, like their master, the motive 
which made the picturesque at the same time the 
natural. The picture-language of the Indian, 
like his painted body, offered them colours, which 
they had not the skill to mix in the due propor- 
tions ;—and so laid on as nature had never laid 
on, before them,—nor genius either: and for 
awhile we had all these tribes habitually speaking, 
through the American novel, a language, which, 
in the teeth of the evidence, we felt could never 
have been spoken by the general body of any 
nation under the sun. No training can discipline 
men to talk in the slow and tortuous form of 
periphrasis, in moments of sudden anguish or 
mortal agitation ; and, let them practise to walk 
on stilts as they may, moments there will be of 
passionate purpose or overwhelming fear, when 
they will fling the stilts away, and trust to the 
free and unimpeded action of their natural 
limbs. “ Accordingly, the statement of recent, 
and more trustworthy, writers on Indian life 
have placed this matter in its true light, and 
restored the American savage to his natural 
proportions.” So, too, the Persian, we have no 
doubt, can express himself without a trope, at 
times,—nor do we believe that the whole busi- 
ness of life, so far as it depends upon speech, is 
conducted, by him, in parables. As we have 
said, however, it is rather design than error, on 
the part of Mr. Morier, which thus presents the 
Persian to European notice. Our author’s ob- 
ject is to exhibit the peculiarities of the Oriental 
mind and manners in prominence ; but it is right 
that we should aie that, in so presenting 
them—singly and without their due relations— 
their modifying and subordinating influences— 
the characters of those very peculiarities, them- 
selves, are changed, and we have a false estimate, 
at his hands, of Persian life. 

It is time, however, that we should give a 
sample of the manner in which Mr. Morier 
reduces into the dramatic form the remarks that 
the various fictions in these volumes suggest to 
the assembled hearers ; and the following cour- 
teous and intelligent dialogue follows the story 
of Azbeaz, to which we have already alluded— 
and the narrator of which is not the Mirza him- 
self, but a Persian prince. 

“© But what does the Sahib, the gentleman, say to 
my tale !’ said the Prince, turning towards me with 
great deference of manner. ‘ I hope he has done me 
the honourto approve.’ Idid not fail to express myself 
extremely delighted ; I complimented the prince upon 
his manner of expressing himself, but particularly 
upon his invention ; ‘ for,’ said I, * you really have 

iven the appearance of truth to that which must, in 
its nature, be fabulous.’ * How is this,’ said he, ¢ will 
you not believe that such things can be? All the 
members of this company are ready to believe, and 
even take their oaths, if necessary, to the truth of 
what I have related, and why too should not you 
believe ?? ‘A very long discussion, indeed, would 


ensue,’ said I, * were I to endeavour to show you why 
I cannot believe in supernatural agencies exercised 
locally, partially, and for objects which do not 
apparently comprehend the well-being of the whole 
of God’s creation, and which are not so fully es- 
tablished by proof and witnesses, as entirely to 
overcome my unbelief. Then recollecting the 
old story of the flying-fish and Pharaoh's chariot 
wheel, I said: ‘But do not be angry if I re- 
fuse to give credence to what you have related, 
however much delighted I may be with the story; 
perhaps, I too, may assert some facts relating to my 
own country, to which you may not be willing to give 
credence, but to the truth of which, I, in my turn, 
am ready to take my oath.’ ‘ Ohi—oh, well said and 
well done,’ said the prince, his words echoed by the 
poet, and repeated by the rest of the company. 
* Speak on—let us hear—our ears are all open. We 
have given up our souls to you.’ I then said: ‘ Per- 
haps every one present has seen a ship, and though 
they may not have sailed in one, have remarked how 
it is impelled by wind ; perhaps, too, some may have 
been caught in a tempest, or observed its effects on 
the sea. Now, we have ships in my country, which, 
in defiance of storms and tempests, will make their 
way right in the teeth of the wind, and thus perform 
voyages from one end of the world to the other.’ I 
paused awhile after having made this assertion, to 
hear the remarks of the company. I could perceive 
incredulity in every face; a little scorn and con- 
tempt, perhaps, was associated with that feeling, but 
it was plain no one believed my words. ‘ Sahib ekh- 
tiar. You are at liberty, of course, to affirm what 
you please,’ said the Prince, * but to me, it appears 
that what you have advanced is wholly impossible.’ 
* What words are these ?’ said another. *‘ You might 
as well say that I can thrust a spear through my 
enemy’s body, and he not bleed, as to say a ship will 
go ahead against wind.’ I heard the word ‘ derough, 
derough—lie! lie!’ whispered about from mouth to 
mouth throughout the assembly, and I became con- 
vinced that I was totally disbelieved. I then tried 
them upon another subject. * There is another thing,’ 
said I, * to the truth of which I am ready to take my 
oath. In my country, our cities are lighted at night 
by the means of lanterns suspended on iron pillars, 
A subterranean vapour is made to circulate through 
our streets, which is led to the summit of the said 
pillars, and at a given hour, men run about the city, 
carrying a lighted taper in their hands, which they 
merely present to a small spiral tube, whence a flame 
is seen to issue, which keeping alive the night through, 
illuminates the city like day, the, inhabitants mean- 
while sleeping soundly, unapprehensive of evil conse- 
quences,’ * Where, in the name of Allah,’ said the 
prince, * have you found words to affirm such things? 
A subterranean fire running under ground all through 
your streets, and nobody afraid! Yours must be a 
world different from ours, inhabited by men of a dif- 
ferent formation to Persians. I cannot believe what 
you say.’ * People may talk of Persians being liars,’ 
said one of the company, * but as there is but one 
Allah, and Mahommed is his prophet and Ali his 
lieutenant, let them go to the Franks for the future. 
Wonderful assertions have we heard to-day.’ ‘Now 
I begin to understand,’ said a man of the law who 
was present, ‘ why Franks are unbelievers of our 
faith, the ever blessed and only true faith of Islam, 
why they reject our prophet and despise his sayings, 
while they adhere with so much pertinacity to their 
own. See this Sahib—he tells us of things which 
cannot be true, and believes in them, whilst events 
which may occur every day, which so many people 
here present, men of respectability and worthy of 
confidence, have seen and heard of, he rejects. Is it 
not plain that the reputation which Persia has ac- 
quired for the sagacity and acuteness of her sons, has 
been well acquired, whilst all the rest of mankind 
are kept in a state of total blindness ? Let the Sahib 
forgive my words,’ said the speaker, turning himself 
to me, * but in truth, our holy prophet legislated 
with all wisdom, when he said, “ As for the un- 
believer, all that is left for him, is kati, katl, slay, 
slay.”’ ‘* May your shadow never be less,’ said I, 
laughing, addressing the man of the law, whilst I 
assumed a mock humility of manner: * may your 
house flourish—we are grateful—we kiss the dust of 
your slippers!” My words and manner seemed to 





amuse the prince and his guests, for instead of siding 


with the man of the law, they most good humouredly 
laughed outright, and evinced by their conduct, how 
little they partook of the holy man’s zeal. This cir. 
cumstance produced the effect of turning the conyer. 
sation into a new channel, and I was questioned on 
the right hand and on the left, upon the nature of 
our institutions in Frangistan, for so they call Europe. 
with a pertinacity and liveliness of curiosity, which 
exhibited one of the most striking characteristics of 
the Persians in its strongest colours, namely, their 
love of hearing and knowing of strange things. ‘ Sir,’ 
said one berai khoda, ‘ in the name of Allah, is it 
true that you never see the sun in your country ? 
* We can’t believe,’ said another, ‘ what is currently 
reported here, that you cut your horses’ tails off, and 
also go to the trouble of cutting your dogs’ tails off 
too.’ Close upon this question followed another, 
* Forgive me,’ said a third, ‘ but swear by the soul of 
your father and mother, is it true that your kings 
dance like luties? And is it also true that women 
may rule over you, and that they too dance in pub- 
lic ?? Before I could satisfy any one of these ques- 
tions, I heard a voice crying out from a distance; 
* Tell me, O Sahib, can you belong to a nation which 
holds nothing unclean, to people who may even eat 
of a dog and not be defiled? This passes our com- 
prehension.’ At length, our host, the prince, who 
was too well bred to allow of my being more ques- 
tioned and teazed, seeing it impossible for me to 
satisfy every one’s curiosity, called for kalians, as a 
signal for breaking up the assembly.’” 

Mr. Morier closes the present volumes with 
some remarks, which we think worth tran- 
scribing :— 

“TI may venture to assert, that the East, as we 
have known it in Oriental tales, is now fast on the 
change. ‘C'est le commencement de la fin.’ Perhaps 
we have gleaned the last of the beards, and obtained 
an expiring glimpse of the heavy caodik, and the 
ample shalwar, ere they are exchanged for the hat, 
and the spruce pantaloon. How wonderful is it— 
how full of serious contemplation is the fact, that the 
whole fabric of Mahomedanism should have been 
assailed, almost suddenly, as well as simultaneously, 
by events which nothing human could have foreseen, 
Barbary, Egypt, Syria, the banks of the Euphrates 
and Tigris, the Red Sea, Constantinople, Asia Minor, 
Persia, and Affghanistan, all, more or less, have felt 
the influence of European, or Anti-Mahomedan agen- 
cies. Perhaps the present generations may not see a 
new structure erected, but true it is, they have seen 
its foundation laid.” , 

With this anticipation of an early change in 
the forms of Oriental life, we shall be glad to 
have further illustrations of its vanishing phases 
from The Mirza, while yet we may ;—and still 
more so, if Mr. Morier should think some of the 
remarks which we have hazarded worth his 
attention, and give to his pleasant and lively 
narratives the higher value of a more systematic 
commentary and a philosophic purpose. 





A Residence on the Shores of the Baltic. 
(Second Notice.] 
Tue Estonian mansion ee of, pictures of 
life and occupation naturally follow. The first 
are winter scenes. 

“There is something very exhilarating in this 
breathless, still, bright cold—with a clean white 
expanse—a spotless world before you—every tree 
fringed—every stream stopped—freedom to range 
over every summer impediment; while the crystal 
snow, lighting up into a delicate pink or pearly hue, 
or glistening with the brightest prismatic colours 
beneath the clear, low sun, and assuming a beautiful 
lilac or blue where our long shadows intercept its 
rays, can no longer be stigmatised as a dead lifeless 
white. We walk every day, and no sooner are the 
heavy double doors which effectually seal our house 
heard to open, than half a dozen huge, deep-mouthed 
cattle-hounds come bounding te meet us through the 
deep snow, oversetting, with the first unwieldy caress, 
some little one of our party, scarce so tall as them- 
selves, and even besetting the biggest with a battery 
of heavy demonstrations, to which it is difficult to 
present a firm front. Sometimes we take the beaten 





track of the road, where peasants with rough carts, 
generally put together with less iron than an English 
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labourer would wear in his shoes, pass on in files of 
nine or ten, as often as not the sheepish-looking 
driver with his elf-locks superadding his own weight 
to the already overladen little horse—or where a 
nimble-footed peasant woman, with high cap and 
clean sheepskin coat, plunges half-leg high into the 
deep snow to give you room, and nodding, and show- 
ing her white teeth, cheerily ejaculates Terre hom- 
mikust, or good day. Or we follow a track into the 
woods so narrow that we walk in each other's steps 
like wild Indians, and the great dogs sink up to their 
bodies in the snow whilst endeavouring to pass us. 
This is the land of pines—lofty erect battalions— 
their bark as smooth as the mast of a ship—their 
branches regular as a ladder, varying scarce an inch 
ingirth in fifty feet of growth,—for miles interrupted 
only by a leaning, never a crooked tree—with an 
army of sturdy Lilliputians clustering round their 
bases—fifty heads starting up where one yard of light 
is admitted.* * Here and there a bare jagged trunk, 
and a carpet of fresh-hewn boughs beneath, show 
where some peasant-urchin has indulged in sport 
which with us would be amenable to the laws—viz. 
mounted one of these grenadiers of the forest, hewing 
off every successive bough beneath him, till, perched 
at giddy height aloft, he clings to a tapering point 
which his hand may grasp. The higher he goes, the 
greater the feat, and the greater the risk to his vaga- 
bond neck in descending the noble and mutilated 
trunk, In perambulating these woods, the idea would 
sometimes cross us that the wolves, the print of whose 
footsteps, intercepted by the dotted track of the hare 
and slenderly defined claws of numerous birds, are 
seen in different directions, and even beneath the 
windows of our house, might prowl by day as well as 
by night. One day, when, fortunately perhaps, un- 
escorted by the huge dogs, we were mounting a hill 
to a neighbouring mill, my companion suddenly 
halted, and laying her hand on mine silently pointed 
to a moving object within fifty yards of us. It was 
a great brute of a wolf stalking leisurely along—its 
high bristly back set up—its head prowling down— 
who took no notice of us, but slowly pursued the 
same path into the wood which we had quitted a 
few minutes before. We must both plead guilty to 





blanched cheeks, but beyond this no signs of cowar- 
dice ; and, in truth, the instances are so rare of their 
attacking human beings, even the most defenceless 
children, that we had no cause for fear. They war 
not on man, unless under excessive pressure of hun- 


ger, or when, as in the case of a butcher, his clothes | 


are impregnated with the smell of fresh blood. This 
is so certain an attraction, that peasants carrying 
butchers’ meat are followed by wolves, and often 


obliged to compound for their own safety by flinging 


the dangerous commodity amongst them; or, if in 
a sledge, three or four of these ravenous animals will 
spring upon the basket of meat and tear it open 
before their eyes. Wherever an animal falls, there, 
though to all appearance no cover nor sign of a wolf 
be visible for miles round, several will be found con- 
gregated in half an hour’stime. Such is their horrid 
thirst for blood, that a wounded wolf knows that only 
by the strictest concealment can he escape being torn 
in pieces by his companions, As for the dogs, it is 
heartrending to think of the numbers which pay for 
their fidelity with their lives. Ifa couple of wolves 
prowl round a house, or fold, at night, a dozen dogs, 
with every variety of tone, from the sharp yap of the 
shepherd's terrier, to the hoarse bay of the cattle-hound, 
will plunge after them, and put them to flight. But 
if one, more zealous, venture beyond his companions, 
the cunning brutes face about, seize him, and before 
three minutes are over there is nothing left of poor 
Carrier Pois, or sheep-boy,—a common name for 
these great mastiffs,—but a few tufts of bloody hair. 
The cattle defend themselves valiantly, and the horses, 
and the mares especially who have a foal at their 
side, put themselves in an attitude of defence, and 
parry off the enemy with their fore feet—their iron 
hoofs often taking great effect. But woe be to them 
if the wolf, breaking through the shower of blows, 
spring at the throat, or, stealing behind his prey, 
fasten on the flank !—once down, all is over, though 
there be but one wolf.” 

In place of the weather, that eternal resource 
of the English talkers—the Estonians have the 
state of the Bahn, or sledging road, as their never- 


| occupied the centre, and Hebrew-draped heads 


| in sheepskins or wolfskins, with gay bands round 


we have just cited, an elaborate account of a 
Christmas merry-making is an amusing and wel- 
come variety. But to this festival we prefer an 
interior, which, as far as our memory serves us, 
has not been hitherto sketched. 

“ Having thus seen the Estonian peasant in his 
home state, our next view of him was in a congregated 
mass ; this occurred upon occasion of our first visit 
to the village church, about five miles from our superb 
dwelling, and of which, with rare exception, they are 
the exclusive monopolisers. Here we found the pea- 
sants’ sledges standing in double rows as thick along 
the road as the carriages before the Opera-house at 
a morning concert ; and, entering through a dense 
crowd, smelling strongly of their sheep-skin habili- 
ments and the smoky atmosphere in which they live, 
we mounted a gallery to a pew reserved for the 
family, whence we looked down upon a platform of 
human heads of every variety of rich blondes and 
browns—blacks there were but few, and greys none 
at all; though of wrinkles, failing limbs, and other 
signs of age, there was a premature profusion. The 
service, which was in Estonian, had commenced, and, 
after the first careless wonder with which you listen 
to a new language subsided, my eyes busied them- 
selves with what was around them. The men were 
all on one side, their long hair untouched by scissars 
since their birth, divided down the centre of the head 
and flowing on their shoulders: the women on the 
other, with high helmet-shaped caps of every variety 
of bright colour—their gay ribbons and bright locks 
streaming promiscuously from beneath ; or sometimes 
all this lowly vanity covered with a white handker- 
chief, which, disposed in a band across the forehead, 
and falling in ample folds down the cheeks, ennobled 
many a homely set of features. Beauty there was 
but little: here and there a young rosy cheek and 
bright eye shot through the crowd, but the generality 
were plain rather than ugly. The first impression on 
the mind of this dense crowd of attentive poor was 
almost painful. Our Saviour’s audiences were only 
the poor ; and amongst the silent, listening throng 
who stood, each leaning with clasped hands upon his 
foremost neighbour’s shoulder—here and there a 
child held aloft above the crush of limbs, while a row 
of sick and decrepit beings, ugly, abject, yet vener- 
able, lying on mattresses in every picturesque form, 


and Apostolic countenances crowded around—you 
missed only the divine aspect from this ready-made 
and most touching picture. The women were chiefly 


their waists,—the men in the same, or in a coarse 
brown cloth with rows of silver buttons down the 
breast. The scene was enlivened by the presence of 
a bride—in other words a fiancée—who, at the publi- 
cation of her banns, has the enviable privilege of 
appearing before the public in every rag and ribbon 
which it ever entered the head of any Estonian 
Madge Wildfire to desire, being literally loaded with 
all the ribbons, handkerchiefs, and petticoats which 
herself or her neighbours can muster ; only the outer 
edge of each, in the insolence of her wealth, being 
visible, till the bride looks like the walking pattern- 
book of the Kirchspiel, or parish, and the admiring 
swain views at one glance both his companion and 
her wardrobe for life. But the head is more parti- 
cularly the centre of attraction ;—the helmet-shaped 
cap on these occasions being stuck full of flowers, 
ribbons, s¢raps of tailor’s cabbage, peacock’s feathers, 
and, in short, all the sweepings of the Baron’s man- 
sion, like an over-garnished shape of blancmange ; 
while the young lady, oppressed alike by her feelings 
and her finery, keeps every tag in a perpetual quiver, 
and hardly dares to lift up her heated countenance 
from her panoply of garments. The service, to our 
ideas, was by no means impressive ; being little more 
than a succession of monotonous psalm-singing in a 
minor key sustained by the congregation, after which 
the clergyman, a spare-looking gentleman with a very 
long nose, and, I should be inclined to think, a very 
cold one,—for the churches are not heated, and the 
thermometer kept its average of 10° of Fahrenheit,— 
delivered a sermon, leaning with Knox-like energy 
over the edge of the pulpit, and at the full stretch of 
his voice ; for the congregation, who otherwise were 
devotion itself, and would not have disturbed him by 
a whisper, took no account of coughs, sneezes, blow- 


and other little noises, including now and then a 


stout squall from a baby, and as loud a hush from 
the mother, till the preacher's voice was sometimes 
drowned. The church itself was a heavy ancient 
building, with simply groined roof, gay bedizened 
altar, and whitewashed walls behung with tin urns 
and armorialbearings. Before the conclusion of the 
sermon a contribution was levied with long pole and 
bag at end, as elsewhere, into which kopecks of all 
weights and sizes tumbled, upon which the clergyman 
retreated to the altar, and, facing the audience, 
chaunted a few sentences in a high key. This was 
the signal for dismissal: the solid mass stirred, and 
broke up into hundreds of fragments—the reeking 
church was abandoned—each recognized his own little 
sledge and horse among multitudes which seemed 
cast in the same mould—poles stuck—rope-reins 
entangled—hbells jingled—and voices scolded and 
laughed alternately ; and in five minutes the whole 
congregation were scouring away across the country.” 
The lady is an unscrupulous “ penciller,” in 
the fullest extent of the word. Not merely the 
pale-faced and hospitable Baron of St. Peters- 
burg—not merely the insatiable Narva ladies 
exhibited in our last notice, are set down at full 
length: but she also catalogues the chief houses 
in Reval which receive company, and compli- 
ments Baroness J., Mdlle. de P., and Malle. de V. 
—“ with eyes like planets,”—and certain gentle- 
men who, she says, and somewhat affectedly, 
“ weave a few bright colours into this sober- 
coloured web”—the excluded, of course, passing 
for the dingy hues of the society. Other por- 
traits, which none concerned can for an instant 
mistake, are less flattering; but we leave the 
Revallers to settle the question with the lady. 
One of her sitters, at least, will not rise up 
against her in offended dignity. The following 
portraiture is almost as vivid as if we had it on 
canvas :— 

“Ina narrow passage leading to a court, stood a 
slight female figure clad in the most jagged garb of 
beggary ; a cluster of rusty saucepans and tin pots 
slung over her shoulder, and an air of vagabondism, 
which, added to her dirty rags, made us shrink closer 
together to avoid contact. This apparently she re- 
marked, and turned slowly upon us as we passed, a 
face, not vulgar, nor bold, nor coarse, nor degraded, 
but of such surpassing loveliness, such a living resem- 
blance of that most touching of all delineations of 
female beauty, the Beatrice Cenci, but more youth- 
ful still, and if possible more pathetic, that we gazed 
in perfect wonder. * * There stood that abject figure, 
with that exquisite Mater Dolorosa head, like a beau- 
tiful picture framed in tatters. Long and riveted 
were our glances, but that marble face heeded us not ; 
listless and unconscious as a child, she turned away, 
and seemed to have no idea beyond her saucepans, 
We passed on, and had proceeded about a hundred 
yards, when,—c’était plus fort que nous,—we tacitly 
and simultaneously turned about and retraced our 
steps. * * My dear companion addressed her in 
Estonian, the current language of most of the lower 
orders, but she shook her head and pointed to her 
vile saucepans. German was tried, but with little 
better result, when impatiently I stammered out in 
most barbarous Russian, * What art thou, then ?’ 
Ya, Yevreika? ‘I am an Hebrew,’ was the laconic 
reply,—but it spoke volumes.” 

The Lady next describes how she tempted this 
fair apparition to sit to her :— 

«“ The name of this beautiful being was Rose ; she 
knew no other; and my companion and myself ex- 
changed looks of increasing sympathy and interest on 
learning that the young creature, only sixteen years 
of age, who stood before us, had been three years a 
wife, and was now the mother of a child old enough 
to run alone. Her- manners corresponded with the 
unconscious graces of her person. She gazed with 
abstraction and languor at us as we continued our 
glances of admiration, and while preparations for a 
sitting, which was to furnish some visible memento 
for future days, of a face never to be forgotten, were 
going forward, sat down and carelessly examined 
some trinkets which lay on the table, while Sascha, 
not partaking of her mistress’s poetry, kept a sharp 








failing subject. After the dreary and savage scene 


ing noses without the aid of pocket-handkerchiefs, 


eye upon her. But this she heeded not ; and having 
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satisfied a passing curiosity, this young Isaaelitish 


woman laid them down with apathy, and, folding her | 
small hands fringed with rags, sat like the statue of | 


Westmacott’s ‘Distressed Mother,’ the image of un- 
complaining poverty and suffering. Comprehending 
now the object of her visit, she remonstrated against 
being taken in the head-dress of a Russian, which her 
plain handkerchief denoted, and earnestly requested 
the materials for her national turban, which she always 
wore at the Saturday Synagogue. We left the girl- 
mother to do as she would, and selecting from our 
stores a large handkerchief of bright colours, and 
tearing a strip of muslin, which she bound round her 
temples, and fastened with long ends behind—the 
identical ancient Hebrew fillet—she proceeded to 
fold the handkerchief in the requisite shape, upon 
her knee. * * She said she was not unhappy ; that 
her husband, a sailor in the Russian navy, was * good 
enough for her;’ and she made no complaint of 
poverty, but this it was, combined with the inheri- 
tance of passive endurance, which was written on her 

le brow. Our delicate Rose of Sharon sat grace- 
fully and intelligently, and, when the drawing was 
completed, took our offerings with courteous thanks, 
but with more of carelessness and apathy than 
avidity.” 

At the risk of such an outrage of decorum, as 
may make Etiquette at once and for ever cast off 
the Atheneum as the most irreverent of journals, 
we cannot help pairing off this lovely specimen 
of womanhood, with the most magnificent-look- 
ing man of his time. ‘The reader will suppose 
the scene changed from Reval to St. Peterburg. 

*T was now becoming impatient for a nearer view 
of that awful personage whom all united in describing 
as ‘le plus bel homme qu'on puisse s*imaginer, and 
who, whether seen from the diminishing heights of 
the Salle Blanche,—or dashing along, his white 
feathers streaming, and muffled in his military cloak 
in his solitary sledge with one horse,—or striding 
with powerful steps, utterly unattended, in the dusk 
of the early eyening, the whole length of the Nevski, 
wore a halo of majesty it was impossible to overlook. 
An opportunity for a closer view soon presented 
itself. It was Sunday ; and, after attending morning 
service at the English Church—the more impressive 
from long privation of its privileges,—I was driving, 
twelve hours later, viz. at midnight, with Princess 
B. and Countess L., to a very different resort— 
namely, to the great theatre, where, after the dra- 
matic performances, masquerades are held once or 
twice a-week before Lent. These are frequented by 
a mixed public, the Salle de Noblesse being reserved 
for the disguise of the individuals de la plus haute 
volée; these latter therefore on occasions like this 
take a box on a level with the floor of the theatre, 
which extends on these nights over the whole of the 
parterre, and thus participate without actually mix- 
ing in the scene. The coup d’ail on entering the 
box was very striking. A multitude of several hun- 
dreds was gathered together in the theatre’s vast ob- 
long ; the women alone masked, and almost without 
exception in black dress and domino ; the men, and 
those chiefly military, with covered heads and no 
token of the occasion save in a black scarf, as sign of 
domino, upon their left arm—their white plumes and 
gay uniforms contrasting vividly with the black- 
faced and draped figures around them ; all circulat- 
ing stealthily to and fro; no music, no dancing, no 
ebject apparent but gesticulation, whisper, mystery, 
and intrigue. Here a knot of witch-like figures, as if 
intent on mischief, stood muttering in low tones 
together. There a slight mask tripped up to a stately 
grave general, tapped his shoulder, and, passing her 
arm into his, bore him off with significant nods. In 
front of us a couple of these sibyls with bright eyes 
gleaming through their gloomy masks, attacked a 
young officer in high, squeaking, counterfeit tones, 
laughing and jecring, while the good man looked be- 
wildered from the one to the other, and seemed to 
say, ‘How happy could I be with either!’ And 
farther, apart from the throng, sat on a low step a 
solitary mask, who shook her head solemnly at all 
who approached, as if awaiting some expected prey ; 
—while, halftimid, half coquette, a light figure whis- 
pered some words in a gentleman's ear, and then, 
retreating before his eager pursuit, plunged into the 
crowd, and was lost to his recognition among the 
hundreds of similar disguises, The Heritier, the 





Grand Duke Michael, the Duke de Leuchtenberg, 
were all seen passing in turn—each led about by a 
whispering mask—‘ Mais ov est donc l’Empereur ?° 
‘11 n’y est pas encore’ was the answer ; but scarce 
was this uttered when a towering plume moved, the 
crowd fell back, and enframed in a vacant space stood 
a figure to which there is no second in Russia, if in 
the world itself ;—a figure of the grandest beauty, 
expression, dimension, and carriage, uniting all the 
majesties and graces of all the Heathen gods,—the 
little god of love alone perhaps excepted,—on its 
ample and symmetrical proportions. Had this no- 
bility of person belonged to a common Mowgik in- 
stead of to the Autocrat of all the Russias, the admi- 
ration could not have been less, nor scarcely the 
feeling of moral awe. It was not the monarch 
who wasso magnificent a man, but the man who was 
so truly imperial. He stood awhile silent and 
haughty, as if disdaining all the vanity and levity 
around him, when, perceiving my two distinguished 
companions, he strode grandly towards our box, and, 
just lifting his plumes with a lofty bow, stooped 
and kissed the princess’s hand, who in return im- 
printed a kiss on the Imperial cheek : and then lean- 
ing against the pillar remained in conversation, The 
person of the Emperor is that of a colossal man, in 
the full prime of life and health ; forty-two years of 
age, about six feet two inches high, and well filled 
out, without any approach to corpulency—the head 
magnificently carried, a splendid breadth of shoulder 
and chest, great length and symmetry of limb, with 
finely formed hands and feet. His face is strictly 
Grecian—forehead and nose in one grand line; the 
eyes finely lined, large, open and blue, with a calm- 
ness, a coldness,,a freezing dignity, which can equally 
quell an insurrection, daunt an assassin, or paralyse 
a petitioner; the mouth regular, fine teeth, chin 
prominent, with dark moustache and small whisker ; 
but not a sympathy on his face! His mouth some- 
times smiled, his eyes never. There was that in his 
look which no monarch’s subject could meet. His 
eye seeks every one’s gaze, but none can confront his. 
After a few minutes, his curiosity, the unfailing attri- 
bute of a crowned head, dictated the words, ‘ Kto 
eta ?°_* Who is that ?°—and being satisfied —for he 
remarks every strange face that enters his capital— 
he continued alternately in Russian and French com- 
menting upon the scene. ‘ Personne ne m’intrigue ce 
soir,’ he said: ‘je ne sais pas ce que jai fait pour 
perdre ma réputation, mais on ne veut pas de moi.’ As 
he stood, various masks approached, but, either from 
excess of embarrassment or from lack of wit, after 
rousing the lion, found nothing to say. At length a 
couple approached and stood irresolute, each motion- 
ing the otherto speak. ‘ Donnez-moi la main,’ said a 
low trembling voice. He stretched out his noble 
hand: ‘et voila Vautre pour vous, extending the 
other to her companion ; and on they passed, pro- 
bably never to forget the mighty hand that had 
clasped theirs. Meanwhile the Emperor carefully 
scanned the crowd, and owned himself in search of a 
mask who had attacked him on his first entrance. 
* Quand je Vaurai trouvé, je vous U'aménerai ; and so 
saying, he left us. I watched his figure, which, asif 
surrounded with an invisible barrier, bore a vacant 
space about it through the thickest of the press. In 
a short time a little mask stepped boldly up to him, 
and, reaching upwards to her utmost stretch, hung 
herself fearlessly upon that arm which wields the 
destinies of the seventh part of the known world. He 
threw a look to our box, as if to say ‘I have found 
her,’ and off they went together. In five minutes 
they passed again, and his Majesty made some effort 
to draw her to our box, but the little black sylph 
resisted, pulling in a contrary direction at his lofty 
shoulder with all her strength ; on which he called 
out * Elle ne veut pas que je m’approche de vous ; elle dit 
que je suis trop mauvaise société.’ Upon the second 
round, however, he succeeded in bringing his re- 
bellious subject nearer; when, recognizing his man- 
cuvre, she plucked her arm away, gave hima smart 
slap on the wrist, and, saying ‘ Va t’en, je ne veux plus 
de toi,’ ran into the crowd. The Emperor, they as- 
sured me, was in an unusual good temper this even- 
ing—I think there can be no doubt of it.” 

This casual leap from the beggar-maid to King 
Cophetua, must not lead us further into the 
mazes of St. Petersburg festivity. We shall 
therefore match our Estonian winter landscape, 





with one taken at a milder though less agree. 
able season. 


“T have had the opportunity of witnessing the 
revolution of thaw both in country and town, In the 
former it is sublime—in the latter ridiculous, In 
Reval it made many attempts before the final break. 
ing up, thawing rapidly in the day and freezing hard 
at night, till a few serious falls made the houscholders 
look about them, and, by the time the thaw was 
fairly set in, sand was strewed plentifully about the 
streets. * * It must be remembered that the towns 
here, like the state of society, have no drains. There. 
fore the Dome, which, from its natural position, offers 
the utmost facility for drainage, here simply pours its 
tribute of dirty ice water with a kind of stepmother 
love into the town below. For several days the house- 
holders contemplate with perfect equanimity the 
spectacle of the whole Douglasberg and Domberg 
one stream of running water, while deep puddles of 
a black, merging into an orange hue settle at the 
foundations of their houses, particularly embosoming 
the house door, and ooze into their cellar grates, 
Choice of footing there is none, and gentlemen turn 
up their trousers, and ladies tuck up their petticoats, 
and, in lieu of these, drabble the corners of their 
cloaks, and the tails of their boas; and go about 
stepping from Scylla to Charybdis, and complaining 
that their houses are damp. And if two bosom friends 
chance to start on opposite sides of the strect, there 
they must remain, were their hearts to break. With 
gentlemen no such dilemma exists, they being just 
as cordial on bad roads as on good ones. And now 
the sun darts a fiercer ray, and the thaw increases, 
and the roofs bring their tribute, and pour and patter 
down upon sealskin caps, or pink satin bonnets, or 
into baskets of white bread, or hot bret puddings; 
and these being passed, bore deep holes in the yet 
unmelted ice pavement, and lay bare the rough old 
stones beneath: and then little puddles join their 
forces to great puddles; and the Domberg stream 
widens and deepens, and goes babbling along as if 
delighted with the novelty. At length the aristo- 
cratic count, who all this time has sat upstairs in his 
dressing-gown smoking his long pipe, not supposed 
in the nobility of his heart to know what the vulgar 
elements are about, issues from his house door, de- 
lightfully situated on the very margin of the new 
stream, himself dressed @ quatre épingles, and fully 
bent on calling upon the governor. At the first step 
he flounders above his caloshes—looking bewildered 
about him, he catches the eye of an elderly maiden 
lady at her window opposite—courteously takes off 
his hat, and down come a volley of drops on his bare 
head. This comes of a man’s walking, whose ancestral 
papers are falling to pieces with mere age ; so he re- 
crosses his threshold, not knowing exactly who or 
what to find fault with, orders his carriage and four 
to take him a hundred yards, and sends out a couple 
of men-servants to cut a channel as far as his boun- 
dary extends. And the water follows their strokes, 
and splashes them to the ears, and runs merrily past 
the count’s house to spread itself in a fertilizing 
stream over the market-place. Here again it enjoys 
perfect liberty of conscience, undermining every last 
morsel of firm ice, filling the cellars with a dirty 
mixture, and the houses with a dirty smell; while 
all the filth of the preceding autumn—all the various 
souvenirs which a merciful winter had rendered in- 
noxious both to eye and nose, now assault both 
organs, and go swimming about, and doubtless take 
refuge in the cellars also. Then, one after another, 
the householders, zealous to shut the door after the 
steed is stolen, cut drains before their houses, and 
the streets and places of the Dom are divided into 
patchwork canals, and old Coya Mutters, or portresses, 
assist all remote puddles with worn-out brooms, and 
the whole collection sooner or later finds its way to 
the town beneath, where we forbear to follow it. 
Such is the history of a town thaw—but the apo- 
theosis of the country is very different. Here the 
soft hand of spring imperceptibly withdraws the bolts 
and bars of winter, while the earth, like a drowsy 
child *twixt sleeping and waking, flings off one wrap- 
per after another and opes its heavy lids in showers 
of sweet rivulets. And the snow disappears, and the 
brown earth peeps almost dry from beneath; and 
you wonder where all the mountains of moisture are 
gone. But wait ;—the rivers are still locked, and 
though a strong current is pouring on their surface, 
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et, from the high bridge, the green ice is still seen 
deep below, firm as a rock—and dogs go splashing 
over in the old track, and peasants with their horses 
venture long after it seems prudent. At length a 
sound like distant thunder, or the crashing of a forest, 
meets your car, and the words ‘der Eisgang, der 
Eisgang,’ pass from each mouth, and those who would 
witness this northern scene hurry out to the old 
stone bridge, and are obliged to take a circuitous 
route, for the waters have risen ankle deep—and 
then another crash, and you double your pace, re- 

jless of wet feet, and are startled at the change 
which a few hours have produced. On the one side, 
close besetting the bridge, and high up the banks, 
lies a field of ice lifting the waters before it, and 
spreading them over the country; while huge masses 
flounder and swing against one another with loud 
reports, and heave up their green transparent edges, 
full six feet thick, with a majestic motion ; and all 
these press heavily upon the bridge, which trembles 
at every stroke, and stands like a living thing labour- 
ing and gasping for breath through the small aper- 
tures of the almost choked arches. On the other side 
the river is free of ice, and a furious stream, as if all 
the imprisoned waters of Russia were let loose, is 
dashing down, bearing with it some huge leviathan 
of semi-transparent crystal, and curdling its waters 
about it, till this again is stopped by another field of 
ice lower down. ‘The waters were rising every 
winute—night was approaching, and the beautiful 
old bridge gave us great alarm, when a party of pea- 
sants, fresh from their supper at the J/of, and cheered 
with brandy, arrived to relieve it. Each was armed 
with a long pole with an iron point, and flying down 
the piles and on to the ice itself, began hacking at 
the sides of the foremost monster, till, impelled by the 
current beneath, it could fit and grind itself through 
the bridge and gallop down to thunder against its 
comrades below. The men were utterly fearless, 
giving and a keen sense of adventure to their dan- 
gerous task which riveted us to the spot; some of 
the most daring standing and leaning with their 
whole weight over the bed of the torrent upon the 
very mass they were hewing off, till the slow swing 
which preceded the final plunge made them fly to 
the piles for safety. Some fragments were doubly 
hard with embedded stones and pieces of timber, and 
no sooner was one enemy despatched than another 
succeeded ; and although bodies of men continued 
relieving each other all night, the bridge sustained 
sich damage as could not be repaired. All was over 
in twelve hours, but meanwhile * the waters prevailed 
exceedingly upon the earth ;’ and every hill and 
building stood insulated.” 

The second volume of the Lady’s letters, whence 
the last extracts have becn taken, contains many 
other pleasant things—a record of a Summer 
Visit at Fall, and “ a pencilling” most brightly 
(and all the world says, most faithfully) executed 
of the social graces of Countess Rossi—ex-Sontag. 
But we must now make our bow, grateful for 
the pleasure we have received from her lively 
and various pages. 





Letters illustrative of the Revolution in England 

from 1646 to 1653, §c. 

(Second Notice.) 
We shall now, without prefacc, resume our 
pleasant labours, and continue our extracts from 
this interesting volume. The following letter is 
from Col. Rainsborough :— 

“Sir,—According to the order of the house, I came 
down to my regiment on sabbath day morning. I 
found them quartered at Long Wittenham, Sutton, 
and the towns thereabouts, being within two or three 
niles of Abingdon. When I came, I found most of 
my officers come up to the general quarters of the 
regiment, who all the time till then had not dared so 
much as to appear amongst them: but they had not 
been long in their quarters, ere the major-serjeant 
was almost killed by his own soldiers; and his en- 
sign, if he had not exceedingly well defended himself 
against another company, he had been cut all to 
Pieces; but in defending himself he hath wounded 
divers of them, two whereof, I am confident, cannot 
possibly scape with life. They were quartered so 
thick, that the people were not able to provide them 
food ; which caused the soldiers to exact money 





from them, at the rate of half-a-crown a day a man: 
for the amending of which several complaints, I 
found no other way than to draw them to a rendez- 
vous ; where, having acquainted them with your 
order to me, and used all the arguments I could to 
persuade them yield obedience thereunto, there was 
not any man returned the least word of answer: 
whereupon I peremptorily commanded them to 
repair together no more, unless by special order; 
but to keep their several quarters, and not to offer to 
draw out or march any way without the said order, 
on pain of the highest and most severe punishment. 
They are returned to most of the same quarters I 
found them in, only with a little enlargement; the 
main being one company, which is my lieutenant- 
colonel’s, which I caused to quarter in the town of 
Abingdon, to keep guards, and not to suffer any of 
our soldiers to go to Oxford, which otherwise I am 
confident they would have done in great numbers, 
pretending to see their fellow-soldiers. I hope that 
course I have taken, and shall upon all occasions 
take by myself and officers, will prevent all future 
miscarriage in them ; and although I cannot engage 
for them, yet there shall nothing of care and duty be 
wanting in him, who is, Sir, Your most humble and 
faithful servant, Tuo. Rarysporovucu.” 
**Cullum, June 1, 1647.” 


Two days afterwards, the following letter was 


written from the soldiery to the Commissioners | 


at Holmby :— 

* May it please the honourable commissioners of 
parliament, we, the soldiery now under his excellency 
sir Thomas Fairfax’s command, have this day, by the 
general consent of the soldiery, manifested our true 
love to the parliament and kingdom, by endeavouring 
to prevent a second war, discovered by them of some 
mcn privately to take away the king, to the end he 
might side with that intended army to be raised, 
which, if effected, would be to the utter undoing of 
the whole kingdom. We shall be able and willing 
to bring our testimony, when called for, who are the 
plotters and contrivers therein, this being the only 
way and means to prevent all those forementioned, 
that might unhappily come upon us and this whole 
kingdom, whose weal'we have always endeavoured, 
with the hazard of our lives, and the blood of many 
of our fellow-soldiers and commanders ; this being 
the only thing presented to us, which put us on our 
late action for the preservation of the king’s person, 
and furthering the parliament's proceedings, together 
with the commissioncrs’ great care to effect the same, 
and to discharge the trust reposed in them.” 

“Tiolmby, June 3, 1647.” 

“ Sir Thomas Fairfax to the Speaker. 

“Mr. Speaker,—This day I received advertise- 
ment from Holdenby, that the soldiers of that party 
formerly assigned to attend the commissioners there, 
together with some others belonging to the army, (of 
whose number or quality I have had no account, nor 
how they came thither,) have of themselves under- 
taken, by placing other and stronger guards about 
the king than formerly, to secure his majesty from 
being secretly conveyed away. The grounds they 
allege for the attempt, you may gather from the in- 
closed paper,} which is the very same copy sent to me 
in a letter from thence; being, as it seemeth, a kind 
of declaration presented to your commissioners there 
by the said soldiers, to set forth their grounds and 
intentions in the said undertaking. I understand, 
that cofonel Graves is thereupon secretly slipt away, 
and therefore I have immedintely ordered colonel 
Whalley’s regiment to march up thither, and himself 
(in the room of colonel Graves) to attend the com- 
missioners, and teke the charge of the guard neces- 
sary to be kept there, for the prevention of any dan- 
gers or inconveniencies that might ensue. This I 
thought my duty to signify unto you, that I might 
understand the further pleasure of both houses there- 
upon. I remain your humble servant, T, Farrax.” 

**St. Edmondsbury, June 3, 1647.” 

The army now commenced its march towards 
London, and the following is an extract from a 
letter of Skippon’s :— 

“ The head quarter at present is here, (St. Alban’s) 
and the army lies near hereabouts; and here are al- 
ready two lords and six of the house of commons, and 
within this hour is expected four aldermen and eight 
of the common council of the city of London to come 

t The foregoing paper from the soldiery. 








hither, to use all lawful and fitting means that may 
be, and to endeavour what we can with the General 
and the army ; that, if the Lord will, further blood- 
shed may be prevented, and a good peace settled in 
this kingdom, and the relief of Ireland furthered. 
What will be the success, the Lord knows, it belong- 
ing only unto him. We are not hopeless of a fair 
accommodation: let us not frustrate the same by any 
immoderate or irregular proceedings.” 

In a spirited letter from the “ Agitators,”’ ad- 
dressed to the Masters of the Trinity House, they 
state, that while their petition was “ only in in- 
tention” they were declared enemies to the state : 

“Then we addressed ourselves, by way of letter, 
to our three chief officers then in London, viz. the 
General, lieutenant-general Cromwell, major-general 
Skippon, hoping that they might be heard to speak 
for us, when we might not be permitted to speak for 
ourselves ; but this letter was judged to be of a high 
nature and dangerous consequence by major-gencral 
Skippon, and by him was presented to the house, and 
divers debates about it ; the result of which was, to 
send down commissioners to the army, to inquire 
after the distempers reported to be in it, and to take 
a view of the grievances of it, and present them to the 
house, (as we thought,) to the end they might be re- 
dressed. But they (who had begun to lay the destruc- 
tion, by getting us declared enemies) now as much 
hasten the end and excution of it, by getting us dis- 
banded peace-meal, and apart from one another, so 
as never any faithful army was, being still in that 
declared condition of enemics; and by this means 
the hearts of the people endeavoured to be stirred up 
against us, to execute the intended malice of these 
our enemies upon us. We, to preserve ourselves, (thus 
designed to ruin,) drew a petition to our General for a 
rendezvous, which was granted accordingly ; at which 
we entered into a contract, a copy of which we have 
scnt you. Since that, there have been commissioners 
sent down with other votes, for an answer to which we 
refer you to our declaration, dated June 14, 1647, 
which expresses the cause of our dissatisfaction ; and 
we the rather do it, because we know it is noised 
abroad that great things are done for us, especially the 
calling in of the declaration against us. But we desire 
such to consider, that if the effects be but removed, 
and the cause still remaining, that cause will beget 
the like or worse effects for the fature; and we desire 
you to judge also, what safety we (or any of the free 
people of England) can be in for the future, whilst 
these persons, that were the cause of this declaration, 
are still remaining as our judges, who can presently 
undo all they have or shall do for us, or else do as 
much against us as they have in their foresaid de- 
claration. So that the ery of the army and kingdom 
also is for justice against them, and the removing of 
them, as the petitions of several counties, brought in 
to the General, have and do Gaily testify. So this is 
the work that we are about, and hope that we shall 
have the concurrent assistance of all rational men, 
who love justice and freedom, and hate tyranny ; 
which is the thing both you by sea and we by land, 
for these five years last past, have given sufficient 
testimony, of our love to the one and our hatred to 
the other, by letting out our blood, and hazarding 
our lives in many a desperate encounter ; and all to 
oppose tyranny, and to endeavour to set up and 
establish the just rights and freedoms of all estates 
and persons in this kingdom, which are yet the ends 
we seek after.” 

The “justice against them”’ in the foregoing, 
refers to the eleven members of the House of 
Commons who were charged by the army with 
being “actors against the army, and obstructors 
of justice.” Denzil Hollis, Recorder Glynn, 
and Sir Philip Stapleton, all Presbyterians, were 
among those ; and the Lfouse now resolved, that 
“what shall be particularly charged against 
their members, with testimony and witnesscs, 
shall be received.” The House, however, did not 
proceed with the impeachment, but ordered that 
four full companies of militia should guard the 
two houses, and directed that the King should 
be brought to Richmond. This, as might be ex- 
pected, irritated the army, and they demanded 
that no place be appointed for the King nearer 
London than the place occupied by the army, 
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and that the impeached members be sequestered. 
The Parliament was, in some measure, forced to 
comply, and the following letter of the commis- 
sioners appointed to treat with the army, refers 
to this :— 

“ Honourable Sir,—We received yours, dated yes- 
terday, last night, past eleven of the clock, with the 
votes and resolutions of both houses, touching a 
further power for us to treat and debate with the 
General and army, and the votes for disbanding of 
any forces listed, and for leave for the eleven mem- 
bers to be absent: all which we have communicated 
this morning to the General, and desired him to put 
the business of the treaty into a speedy way ; which 
he promised to consider of with his council of war. 
This afternoon the General sent us by commissary- 
general Ireton and some others of his officers, this in- 
closed, in answer to our desires yesterday, to know 
what things they desired to have granted before the 
army drew back: upon perusal of which, we told 
them that there were some things expressed in the 
paper that the house had already granted ; to which 
they gave us this return: that the heads of this were 
resolved at a council of war before your last resolu- 
tions came to their knowledge, and had not since 
met, and therefore the paper may contain some things 
that the houses have already answered: and, upon 
conference, they did discover thus far of their inten- 
tions touching their remove ; that they intended to 
make Reading their head quarter, and that the body 
of their army should lie behind and on the sides of 
Reading ; but that to be their nearest quarter to- 
wards London. We conceive that the treaty is likely 
little to advance while the army remains here ; and 
therefore your speedy resolution to the things con- 
tained in the inclosed paper, will speed both the re- 
move of the army from hence, and draw on the 
treaty: in which, when things are ready for it, we 
shall serve you with all diligence and fidelity, to the 
utmost of our power and interest, as befits,” &e. 

** Uxbridge, June 27, 1647.” 

As the difficulties of an arrangement between 
the army and the Parliament became greater, 
each party sought to win over the captive 
monarch to its side. ‘The following letter refers 
to the first attempt of the leaders of the army: 

“Honourable Sir,—We had very late this after- 
noon an information given us, that Dr. Sheldon and 
Dr. Hammond, (two of the king’s chaplains,) Mr. 
Kirke, Mr. Leveston, and Mr. Henry Murray, (all 
of the bedchamber to the king,) were gone to the 
king at Hatfield, and had access to his person, which 
we thought ourselves in duty obliged immediately to 
know of the General, (especially in regard that the 
two chaplains were desired formerly, and the houses 
forbore to give any resolution therein,) which we 
have done, since our despatch this day, by colonel 
White and Mr. Povey ; and the General tells us, 
that it is very true the king wrote to him for those 





two chaplains about a fortnight since, but he never 
gave him answer ; whereat the king was angry ; and 
that he hears they are at Hatfield, but by no order | 
of his ; and that the commissioners there, who have | 
power to restrain their coming, will not direct colonel | 
Whalley so to do: and colonel Whalley, on the other | 
hand, conceives he hath not power to debar their | 
access without the commissioners’ order; and thus, 
between both, they have freedom, whereof we thought 
fit to acquaint you; as also, that the General then 
told us, that a resolution was taken to draw back some | 
of the quarters of the army as faras Wycombe, Bea- 
consfield, Oakingham, Marlow, and Henley, but the 
head quarters will remain here, in expectation of 
your further answer to their desires, sent up this day 
by colonel White and Mr. Povey.” 

The orders of the Parliament were, however, 
peremptory; and we at length find that Drs. 
Sheldon and Hammond were removed. Suffi- 
cient, however, for the present had been done 
by the leaders of the army to prove to the King, 
that they were more willing to comply with his 
wishes than the Parliament had been. On the 
King’s removal to Caversham we find that his 
chaplains had again access to him, and the Com- 
missioners complain that it is through the con- 
nivance of Col. Whalley. At this period it is 





possible that peace might have been restored, 


had it not been for the religious virulence of the 
Presbyterian party, who summoned the Scots to 
their assistance, and, jointly with them, published 
a declaration “ against liberty of conscience and 
toleration,” determining that they would main- 
tain the Covenant to the death. Upon this the 
army marched to Hounslow, and the City and 
Parliament, repenting of their late conduct, sent a 
humble message to the General, and harmony was 
restored. It is probable that Cromwell now first 
offered his services to Charles, on the all-impor- 
tant condition of “toleration,” for we come to 
some curious documents, the answers of several 
of the bishops to a question which the King 
had propounded to them. The first is from Ro- 
bert Skinner, Bishop of Oxford, addressed to 
Dr. Sheldon :— 

“ Rev. Sir,—Your letter of the 4th of this present 
August came to my hand this very day ; and to the 
questions propounded, I have subscribed my opinion 
in simplicity of heart, and plena fide, to the best of 
my understanding: and ‘by extreme necessity,’ 
&c., I understand, that necessity or exigence which I 
conceive our gracious sovereign now stands under, 
for the safety of his crown and dignity, and for the 
settling of peace, and preserving of the true religion 
established by law. For these ends, in such a strait, 
such a toleration is, in my judgment, not only lawful 
but expedient. This is the clear opinion of your 
obliged friend and servant, Ro. Oxon.” 

The question, as we learn from a subsequent 
letter, was— 

“ Whether, upon any necessity or exigence of state, 
it be lawful for a Christian prince, besides the reli- 
gion established, so to tolerate the exercise of other 
religions in his kingdom, as to oblige himself not to 
punish any subject for the exercise of any of them?” 

The celebrated Usher, Bishop of Armagh, 
replies thus,— 

* That, although every Christian prince be obliged, 
by all just and Christian ways, to maintain and pro- 
mote to his power, the Christian religion in the truth 
and purity of it; yet in case of such exigence and 
concernment of church and state, as that they cannot, 
in human reason, probably be preserved otherwise, 
we cannot say that in conscience it is unlawful, but 
that a Christian prince hath, in such exigents a lati- 
tude allowed him, the bounding whereof is by God 
left to him. 

“ Ja. Anmacuanus [James Usher].” 

The same question was propounded to Moreton, 
Bishop of Durham, of whom Dr. J. Barwick says, 

“ My own lord and master is busy about the ques- 
tion: but his ordinary style in controversies will not 
yet give him leave to descend to the brevity of a 
casuist. I have used my best endeavours to bring 
him to a brief and positive resolution. I know not 
what my lord of Exon*did write, but I cannot per- 
suade him to the contrary, but that he will be giving 
reasons, which (as far as I understood when I was 
with you) was not required.” 

We think the reader will be inclined to agree 
with Dr. Barwick’s opinion of his lord’s style :— 

“Tn a soul's case, especially concerning my most 
gracious sovereign, I dare not so far precipitate as 
not to ponder the ambiguity of the terms propounded, 
viz, ‘other religions,’ ‘oblige,’ and ‘necessity ;’ because 
there are some other religions which consist of prin- 
ciples destructive to the state politic, and which 
patronise the freedom and toleration of all other re- 
ligions, albeit they ruinate the fundamental doctrines 
of faith, to the confusion of all. There is also an 
obligation, or paction, which implieth a perpetuity 
thereof, notwithstanding there be just cause to the 
contrary. And, lastly, there is a kind of necessity 
which is not absolute. Mesolution.—Wherefore an 
obligatory toleration of any such destructive religion, 
without an absolute necessity, (as when the professors 
of that religion can and will authorize themselves, 
without any toleration of state,) cannot in conscience 
be held tolerable —Tuo. Duresmr.” 

Lastly, we have the opinion of Warner, Bishop 
of Rochester :— 

“ Worthy Dr.—I fear I was too sudden and too 
brief in my written affirmation ; and therefore, to 
prevent misconstructions, I desire that this may be 
inserted before my handwriting be produced ; viz, I 





affirm the necessity and exigence of state may be 
such, that he may, &c. so as the religions so tolerated 
be not destructive to the catholic faith, or the real 
settled peace of the kingdom ; or so that he oblige 
not himself to such a toleration for ever, but until he 
may regain the power given him by God, whereby to 
reduce them, by a Christian and meek way, to one 
right and well grounded religion. And this, indeed, 
is the same answer which in effect I gave ore tenus, 
(you know to whom ;) and in this sense, I now affirm 
what then I wrote, though I expressed it not as now 
I do: and yet if I be deemed herein more scrupulous 
than I need, I pray inform me, whom you shall find 
willing and ready to retract and conform to better 
reason and judgment ; and so command your affec. 
tionate friend to serve you. Jo. Rorrens,.” 

** August 28, 1647.” 

This prelate, as is observed by the editor, 
seems to have been willing to frame his opinions 
in whatever way would please his royal master, 
Although the King requested this advice, it is 
certain that he had other hopes. ‘Thus N, 
Hobart observes— 

“When I wrote last to you, I had been with sir 
John Berkeley, one of his majesty’s agitators, (for 
that is now the word,) who told me he had a confi- 
dence (almost equal to an assurance) that the chief 
officers were firm to the king ; and that the agitators, 
notwithstanding a prevalent party in the parliament, 
were not able to oppose them, so that they were 
upon a design to make sub-agitators. This was the 
sum of what I then intended. Cromwell, Ireton, and 
Huntington, are still the same ; insomuch that 
Henry Martin, that flagellum principum, said pub. 
licly that Cromwell was king-ridden. Truly there 
are such divisions and sub-divisions, both in the par. 
liament and army, that I want art to make a table 
of them. The duke of Richmond, Hertford, South- 
ampton, and Ormond, were at Hampton court, on 
Friday last, sent for by the King, with the allowance 
both of the parliament and army, but commanded 
away on Saturday by the houses: this caused a great 
consternation at court, and has raised in all men sad 
and ominous thoughts. The Scots are very busy, 
have a great influence upon the parliament, and no 
small interest (by that means) in the army. His 
majesty’s answer to the propositions will never be 
forgiven by that nation. But, alas, this is but a pre- 
tence ; for how can they forgive him whom they have 
betrayed and sold ?” 

The King seems to have gained his end 
by conciliating the officers, for he soon after 
made his escape, to the astonishment of the 
Cavalier party, who, according to Dr. Holds- 
worth, consoled themselves, “that he still walks 
under the shade of the Almighty.” The King, 
however, as the reader is aware, escaped to the 
Isle of Wight, and placed himself under the pro- 
tection of Colonel Hammond. The remaining 
letters in this volume present but little of interest 
to the general reader, except as showing the dis- 
tracted state of the country. But the following 
passage from a letter written by a fine old cava- 

ier, one Sir Thomas Knyvett, deserves quotation 
for its downright honesty and plain speaking :— 

“ Sir, I confess I never fancied a conjunction with 
the Scots, either in their laws civil, or their spiritual 
discipline, much less to join in a covenant and arms 
with so treacherous a nation against my own prince 
and countrymen, as at first; nor can I humour a 
thought yet of assisting them against these; for 
though I know our English rulers now stink in the 
nostrils of all loyal true-hearted subjects, yet sure 
am, I shall join with the cunninger traitors of the 
two; and therefore let Presbyterians and Indepen- 
dents fight till I part them. But it is so far from 
coming to that, as it is now noised up and down, that 
a reconciliation and compliance is a working between 
the two factions ; which, if once composed, the next 
effect sure must be a marriage between a Presby- 
terian Incubus and an Independent Succubus, to 
beget a new generation of devils for the next parlia- 
ment ; or rather for the continuation of this, so well 
grounded in diabolical principles.” 

We shall look anxiously for the letters of 
Cromwell, which are promised in the second 
volume. 
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POCKET-BOOKS AND ALMANACKS. 

Mr. Schloss’s little Bijou Almanack is always wel- 
come, for it is always got up with excellent taste. 
Strange, that such a frail fancy thing should have 
outlived seven winters, and seven criticisms, in an age 
ofutilitarianism! Yet, here it is, and going on thriv- 
ingly Mr. Schloss saw from the first, that, trifle as 
it might be considered, if it were worth doing at all, it 
was worth doing well, and he did his best; and he 
has been singularly fortunate in the literary aid he 
has received. This year we have portraits of the 
Princess Royal! Mdlle. Rachel, Miss Ellen Tree, 
Charles Dickens, John Murray, and Herr Staudigl ; 
yith Poems by Mrs. Norton, and poems worth read- 
ing too—take the following as specimens :— 

Charles Dickens. 

Not merely thine the tribute praise 

Which greets an author's progress here ; 
Not merely thine the fabled bays 

Whose verdure brightens his career ; 
Thine the pure triumph to have taught 

Thy brother-man a gentle part, 
In every line of fervent thought 

Which gushes from thy generous heart: 
For thine are words which rouse up all 

The dormant good among us found,— 
Like drops which from a fountain fall 

To bless and fertilize the ground! 


John Murray. 

John Murray! Dare I call thee Joun ? 

Yes: for who calls thee Mister Murray ? 
The first familiar name’s the one 

Which puts us authors in a flurry : 
The first familiar name is that 

Long linked with memories bright and pleasant; 
With hours of intellectual chat 

O’er claret, venison, grouse, and pheasant; 
And all the sunshine, clouds, and blame 

Which hang round Byron’s chequered story, 
Whom Tuy discernment led to Fame 

When fools denied the wreath of glory! 

With no very pleasant recollection of a letter 
about “the women of my family,” we quote the 
following with much pleasure :— 

Ellen Tree. 

Graceful and gentle on the mimic scene 

Asin the quiet of the social hour; 
Nature’s own lady, both in form and mien, 

Stately and proud, yet flexile as a flower; 
Round Tu&e may rally, those who would uphold 

A fair profession doomed to suffer slight,— 
And, by thy very purity made bold, 

Choose thee as type, whereby to do it right: 
For never be the Artist-calling scorned 

Which in its motley bosom fostered TuEk ; 
Many bright names its annals have adorned; 

Nor least among the brightest, Tune shall be! 

As a stranger, we must give an early welcome to 
The Literary and Scientific Register, by J. W.Gutch. 
This is a pocket-book in form and general arrange- 
ment, and will be found as useful as other works of 
its class: and in addition to the usual matter, it con- 
tains a good deal of condensed scientific information, 
relating to Astronomy, Botany, Meteorology, Na- 
tural History, &c., with tables of weights and mea- 
sures, and ruled pages for a meteorological register. 

We opened Adcock’s Engineers’ Pocket-Book with 
the hope of finding that each year, adding to the au- 
thor’s experience and knowledge, would also add to 
the stores he was willing to communicate. The 
book is useful for many points of reference in the 
daily practice of the engineer, but it is by no means 
ineapable of improvements, which careful revision 
will suggest ; for example, many of the data in Mr. 
Babbage’s table of contents might be introduced 
with advantage—the section on hydraulics should 
also be modernized. 

We do not observe any novel feature either 
in The Sportsman—or in Oliver §; Boyd's Almanac— 
and Pawsey’s Ladies’ Repository is after the esta- 
blished model, and of the average merit. But is 
it not strange, Mr. Pawsey, that, in a work, local 
ia its character, published in Suffolk, with a ‘ View 
of Aldborough’ as its marking illustration, we 
should have an account of this same Aldborough, 
and its attractions, of “the rank, fashion, and opu- 
lence” of its visitors, with copious extracts from the 
Slaughden poet, “ the late James Bird,” and no men- 
tion of the fact, that the world’s poet, Crabbe, was 
born there ? 

Fulcher’s Ladies’ Memorandum Book is an old ac- 
quaintance, though we have not chanced to see it 
for the last year or two. We are glad to find that 
it is still got up with the same care as of old. 
The local interest and attraction this year is con- 
nected with Gainsborough the painter. We have a 
Memoir and a view of the house at Sudbury, in which 
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he was born, that in Pall-Mall where he died, Kew 
Church, where he was buried, and an engraving of 
his first landscape from nature, painted in 1737. 
We have, too, one of the prettiest little romances 
which we have stumbled on for some time, and shall 
favour our readers with it.—* Doubtless,” says the 
writer, in a letter to the editor, “you have noticed 
that on the left-hand side of Stour Street, where 
the ground dips towards the river, there stands, 
or stood at least in 1838, an old fashioned house, 
the front of which displays some remains of 
curious carvings of animals, and though a pro- 
fessor of zoology would not, perhaps, exactly ap- 
prove their proportions, yet there is much spirit in 
those sub-celestial, quaint remnants of a past time. I 
have often stood facing that house, raising conjec- 
tures respecting the origin of those carvings, but, as 
no one could give me any certain information, the 
subject went from my thoughts, when suddenly, in a 
most unexpected manner, I obtained some light on 
the subject. During the early part of this year I 
attended regularly the library of the British Museum, 
and one morning, whilst amusing myself by looking 
over an autograph collection of letters, of the seven- 
teenth century, I chanced to notice the one which 
gratified my curiosity. I obtained permission from 
Sir Henry Ellis to transcribe the letter, and I send 
you my copy, thinking, that as an exposition of local 
antiquity, you might consider it sufficiently interesting 
to be worthy of a corner in the Sudbury Pocket-Book. 

** Superscribed—‘To Mistress Hannah Haybittle, Sud- 
bury, Suffolk, Care of James Herbert, the Carrier. 

“No. 9, Ivy Lane, London, September 3rd, 1669. 

“Dearest Hannah, my sweet Mistress, Pray God 
that this may find my own sweet hearte and lyfe well, 
Thope that James Herbert put into your own hands 
one letter which I sent, I gave him the letter myself 
and he promised most faithfullie to find occasion to 
conyeye it to you. I know my dear Hannah you think 
it both hard and wrong to hide anything from the 
knowledge of so kind a Father as your’s. The 
waggon returns into London on Tuesday, so I went 
to the yard in Bishop-gate and waited for it to arrive. 
At last I heard the bells, and Jim Herbert as he 
turned under the gateway smiled at me pleasantlie 
and he said, wait a bit young chap, I have somewhat 
to say to thee. After a while he came to me and 
told me how he met you walking on the Croft with 
your maide Susan, and how he contrived to give you 
my packet unseen of her. To think of such craft 
under a waggoner—his frock ; but no letter from you. 
He says that you looked well and seemed happy to 
receive my letter and I am contente—but had you 
no opportunitie to write one line—I know how it is 
dear Hannah, you dislike any artifice, indeed it is 
hardly right for me, who owe so much to your good 
Father, even the abilitie to write this as he sent me, 
a poor orphan, to the free school—to tempt you in 
this matter. I can no longer put off telling you the 
good newes. God has indeed been good to us. Little 
did I expect such happiness when I left Sudbury last 
May ; that morning, when I looked for the last time 
from the hill, I thought my heart would surely burst, 
and at one moment I was inclined to turn back, but 
then came to my mind what kind neighbour Smith 
should say she heard your Father say about London, 
so I plucked up courage and walked very fast over 
the Tye. Dear Hannah, it is a very sad lyfe to be 
alone ina great City. At Sudbury I did contrive 
to see you, though at a distance, every day, and I 
could walk in the pleasaunt fields and think about 
you and read Master Shakspear—his plays which 
you gave me, and which trulie have been latterly 
with my Bible, my onlie comforte. In the evening I 
could pass your hopse to catch a glimpse of your 
shadowe on your casement, or to hear your spinnet 
sounding, and sometimes I found the neighbours 
showing the carvings to a Farmer or two who had 
been at the market, and it was sweete to my poor, 
vain, heart to hear them tell how the rich Merchant, 
Master Haybittle, retired from London to his native 
town, and bought a house and employed a poor young 
man, who showed some taste for such matters, to 
carve upon the wood-work Elephants and Lions, and 
other wonderful beasts from the distant lands, where 
he used to send merchandize. Then all said the 
Carver must go up to London and become a great 
man. Well, I got to London, but no one would 
employ me, and my little pittance of money got lower 
and lower, and I used, for want of employment to go 


to the church-yard of Saint Paul, and watch the 
Building, which will certainly be one of the wonders 
of the world. Suddenly it struck me one day that 
they would surelie put into such a grand Building 
Carvings, such as I have often seen at Melford and 
the other Churches, and I spoke humblie to the 
Foreman, but they repulsed me, saying ‘ we want no 
hedge Carpenters here ;’ nevertheless, I went day 
after day to look on at a distance,and a week yester- 
day, as I stood as usual, in great admiration, a gen- 
tleman approached, with papers in his hand, and he 
talked with the work-people, and at last his eye fell 
on me, and hesaid to the Foreman, * what does that 
young man want? I will not have any person about 
here unless they have business ;° and the Foreman 
answered, * please you Sir Christopher, he is a country 
fellow who troubles us to give him some of the carving 
work to do.’ On this, the gentleman, who I then 
knew to be the great Architect, beckoned me towards 
him, and said,—‘ friend, you want Carving work, 
what have you been used to Carve ?? Hannah! in- 
deed you will hardly credit it, but I was so confused, 
that, forgetting all but what I earned my bread by 
whilst I was in the country, I answered stammer- 
inglie,—* please your worship Sir Christopher I have 
been used to Carve troughs.’ ‘Troughs, said he, 
‘then Carve me, as a specimen of your skill, a sow 
and pigs, it will be something in your line, and bring 
it to me this day week, I shall be here, on which 
he went away smiling, and all the Foremen and work- 
people burst into loud laughter. I do not know how I 
reached my lodging, but when I did, I throwed my- 
self on the bed and shed bitter tears, and reproached 
myself for losing an opportunity of explaining what I 
had done on your Father his house. In the evening, 
the good Quaker woman, whose back garret I rent, 
came upstairs, and entering my room, said, ‘friend 
Philip I have not seen thee since morning, I feared 
thou wert ill—see, I have brought thee some broth.’ 





But I couldnot touch it,soshe said, ‘ tell, I pray thee, 
| thy trouble, it may be I can help thee.’ So I told 
| her and she said, ‘thou art wrong, for if the man who 
| is building that great Steeple House requires such 
| and such a thing done, why, if thou really hast skill, 
| it will be showed as well in that as in any other 
| matter.’ Her words were comforting to me, and I 
| sat up on the bed and ate the broth, and then I took 
| my last guinea, and I went out and bought a block 
| of Pear-tree wood, and worked at my task continually, 
| and yesterday morning I dressed myself in my best, 
| and wrapping it in an apron, borrowed from my 
| kind landlady, I went to the Building. The work- 
people jeered me, and pressed very much that I 
should show it to them, but on no account would I 
do so. I waited two or three hours, and then it was 
rumoured that Sir Christopher was arrived with a 
party of the quality to whom he was showing the 
Building. At last he and the rest passed where I 
stood, but when I would have gone forward to speak 
with him, the Foreman and others would have hin- 
dered me, saying, ‘ this is not the proper time, you 
may see that Sir Christopher is otherwise engaged,’ 
but necessity made me then bolder, and I said, ‘he 
himself appointed me this morning,’ and I pressed 
through them. Directly his eye caught me, he 
beckoned, and I went towards him, and I bowed and 
undid the apron, and presented the Carving to him, 
For a minute he held it in his hand—O! deare 
Hannah! what an anxious minute—and then said, I 
engage you young man, attend at my office to- 
morrow forenoon. Then he walked on with the 
party, still holding the sow and pigs in his hand, but 
when he got a little distance he turned round and 
said, ‘wait until we pass back.’ So I waited, and 
when they returned, Sir Christopher came up to me 
and said, ‘ Mr. Addison,’ I think he said, * Addison, 
or Addington, wishes to keep your Carving, and re- 
quests me to give you Ten Guineas for it.’ I bowed, 
and then he said, *I fear I did you some injustice 
young man, but a great national work is entrusted to 
my care, and it is my solemn duty to mind that no 
part of the work falls into inefficient hands, mind and 
attend me tomorrow.’ So I bowed and ran home 
and my kind landlady was also overjoyed. This 
morning I have been at the office, and I am indeed 
engaged to do Carving in this most wonderful Build- 
ing. I leave, at your discretion, to acquaint your 
Father of this matter, and if you would write to me 





only one line it would increase the happiness of 
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Deare Hannah, your faithful servante until deathe, 
Puitre Woop.’ 

“My unexpected good fortune in finding this 
Letter, induced me to make some further search, and 
it struck me that the Report of the Commissioners of 
Public Works, respecting the Building of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, might, by some great chance, mention the 
name of this Philip Wood. My search was rewarded, 
I found this pp. 90, 91, Vol. 3:— 

“¢* Philip Haybittle subpened from Sudbury, Suf- 
folk, deposed that he received certain sums of large 
amount as per receipts given during the years 1701- 
2-3-4-5-6-7 for Carved Work in the Cathedral 
Church of St. Paul. On enquiry from their honours, 
the Commissioners, respecting the difference betwixt 
hisname and the name on the various receipts, the said 
Philip Haybittle deposed, that he married Hannah, 
only daughter of Ralph Haybittle, sometime a Mer- 
chant in Cheapside, and by the terms of the willof his 
said Father-in-law, he was obliged to change his They come, for one beacon hath summoned them all, 
name.’ ” | The far-seen and fire-crested summit, whose glow 

The truth of this story, as Martha Penny would | Falls fearfully bright on the city below. 
say, ‘sum peple may chuse to dout,’ because the O! Queen of the waters, it shines to thy heart, 
building of St. Paul's was not commenced till 1675: | Through all thy deep hidden veins, vast as thou art ; 
but, as said Martha consoled herself, people can | It startles the dream of the captives’ repose, 
believe anything, if they really wish it—and is not | On th’ eyes of the dying it gleams ere they close— 
the story true to nature ? It bursts in its power on the halls of the gay, 

CE ay y Great | Like trumpets that summon to judgment away ; 

ADVERTISEMENT. | — e€ Natura wlory @ rea ” > 
Britain.—This series of Works is illustrated by more than For the rod of the Prophet smote only the flood, 
1,700 Engravings; every species has been drawn and en- | But this turns the sky of thy midnight to blood. 
graved under the immediate inspection of the authors; the | How vainly you strive the destroyer to quell, 
best artists have been employed, and no care or expense | Q braye hearts of Britain, who served her so well !— 
has been spared. A few copies of each have been printed | = X: 
on large paper.—A HISTORY OF BRITISH QUADRU- | In war, you have shattered both sceptre and spear, 
PEDS, including the Cetacea. By Tuomas Bet, F.RS. | But flee, for a greater than Britain is here. 

Ear on wf —- in King’s College, a Thou stronghold of Glory, though wide was thy fame, 

ustrated by nearly 3 engravings, comprising portraits | * é ag ce 3 s Ms 

of the animals, drawn and engraved under the immediate | And minstrel and story have hallowed thy name, ; 
superintendence of the author, and vignette tailpieces. 8vo. | Yet in thee were found the dark stains of the past, 
price 28s.—‘ Mr. Bell's very beautiful book ought to be in | And see, an avenger hath entered at last. 

the library of every English gentleman who is interested in " ° 

the natural history of his country, The woodcuts are beau- | Long, long, hast thou boasted the seeemmians of war, 
tiful, and the name of the writer is a guarantee for the | Thy victors had gathered from nations afar ; ; 
enesltonce of the deseription."—Jritisk Magazine. Mr. | The realm of the North gave her iron-bound toil, 
Yarrell’s History of British Birds, Vol. 1. 28s.; Vol. IL. 35s. ; : : -covered spoil; 
and Parts XXVL., XXVIL, and XXVIIL, 2s. 6d. each. Mr. a —— - oe ~— pabanneens apes 
Bell’s History of British Reptiles, 8s. 6d.—Mr. Yarrell’s | But trophies of ages are perishing now, 

Hlistory of British Fishes, 2nd edit. enlarged, 2 vols. 37.— | In the wrath of a spoiler yet mightier than thou: 

So rember tery of mottled Sostaien, r? rey 6 | Who spares not the ransomed from Ocean’s deep ire, 

istory of British Forest Trees, 6 parts, at 2s. Gd.; the . . 
work will be completed in 10.—Mr. Jones’s Outline of the For strong to destroy is the angel of fire.— . 
Animal Kingdom, 38s. Jolin Van Voorst, 1 Paternoster-row. Tis past, and thy harvests of earth’s battle plains 

Are gone, but, O England! the anchor remains— 
Dillon, 8vo. 4s. cl.—The Means of Preserving and Promoting | Like Hope mid the ashes of Fame’s funeral pile, 
Health, by T. Hodgkin, M.D., new edit. 12mo. 6s. cl.—Scerip- And long rest upon it the hope of the isle. 
tural Instruction for the Least and the Lowest, Part I., Old F. B. 
Testament, 18mo. 4s. cl.—Elements of Phrenology, by G. 
Combe, Esq., new edit. 12mo. 3s. 6d. bds—Nuces Philoso- 
phice, or the Philosophy of Things, by E. Johnson, 1 vol. 
8vo. 12s. Gd. cl—Cambridge University Almanac, 1842, 
4s. 6d. sheet.—Madness, or the Maniac’s Hall, a Poem by the 
Author of * Diary of a Solitaire,’ 8vo. 9s. cl—Confessions of 
an Apostate, by Author of ‘ Felix de Lisle.’ 12mo. 3s. 6. cl. 
—Memoirs of Mrs. West, new edit. common 8vo. 6s. cl.— 
The Pilgrim's Staff, by Henry Smith, 12mo. 5s. cl— 


THE BURNING OF THE TOWER. 
Tue Cybele of cities stands veiled with the night, 
But why are the turrets that crown her so bright ? 
Those halls which for ages were silent and cold 
Shine forth as when lit for some banquet of old. 
But what mean the thunders that peal on the breeze ? 
Ah! surely no sounds of the revel are these ; 
The Tower hath a guest, though in silence he came, 
| The festival there is a banquet of flame. 
Ho! London, awake thee! though many have been— 
Aye, many and changeful—the sights thou hast seen, 
Of gladness and sorrow—of splendour and power ; 
What pageants have glittered or gloomed from thy 
Tower— 
. The lists of the tourney, the altar of prayer, 
Court, dungeon, and scaffold alike have been there ; 
And bright were the banners its battlements bore, 
But ne’er had the Tower such a gala before. 
With terror and tumult from hovel and hall 
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List of New Books.—A Parish Ready Reckoner, by B. | 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 
Improvements appear to be the order of the day 
—a splendid architectural entrance to Hyde Park 
P e to Hy , 
to be called the * Albert Entrance,’ is being made o 
- +9 8 
posite Lowndes Square on the Knightsbridge road. 
I 1's St : The Cannon Brewery and other houses in the neigh- 
Stuarts Antiquities of Athens, new edit. square 12mo, bourhood, have been already pulled down in further- 
1¢s. Gd. cl.—Swain’s Poems, splendidly illustrated, 8vo. 24s. | > of thi “er gage wae ¢ ge age he f 
cl.—Evans’s House and General Expense Book, 4to. 4s. 6d. | @Ce Of Unis Object.—-Another fark 18 also spoken 0 
el.—Dallas’s ‘‘ Look to Jerusalem,” 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Theo- | at Kennington—to be situated between the Common 
dere) or the ange a ne | and the Zoological Gardens. The ground is at pre- 
2 vols. royal 12mo. . cl.—Paine’s Medical and Physiolo- ; , . 
gical Commentaries, 3 vols. 8vo. 12. 16s. cl_—Winslowe’s sent occupied by market gardens, a that the a ae 
(Rev. 1. D.) Sermons and Poetical Remains, 8vo. 14s. cl.— | Would be comparatively trifling —N ew Law Courts 
swaatbelte (Col. J.) Rensiniavenese of hisown Times, 1756to have also been erected for the Vice-Chancellors in 
» 8vo. 18s. cl—Locke & Dodd’s Common Place Book to. Lincoln’s Inn. ‘Fhey appear to be a hurried con- 
the Bible, 8vo. 9s. cl—The Peep of Day, new edit. 18mo. 3s. tract affai a - weeks, and without th 
el.—Mary and Florence at Sixteen, new edit. 12mo. 6s. cl— Tac analr, run up ma we Cone, Z e: ad 
Squarey’s (C.) Popular Treatise on Agricultural Chemistry, | slightest architectural character or pretension.—From 
= ee vp ys —_ aoe —~. ae oe a | Cambridge, we hear, that the Provost and Fellows of 
ohn n’s Catalogue of Ancient and Modern Theologica tino’: : : i 
Works, 8vo. 8s.—Sewell’s (Rev. W.) Introduction to Plato’s | King ‘4 College have es wed far tle — to 
Dialogues, royal 18mo. 6s. 6d. bds.—Five Years in India, by | Testore the windows in their unrivalled chapel, to 
H. E. Fane, Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo. 25s. cl.—The Lost ; their original splendour. According to the Cam- 
_—— oy ~ aoe y %-~ Fairy “ey | 2 —, ~ | bridge Independent Press, Mr. Hedgland, a short 
s. 6d. cl.—Gideon Giles the Roper, 8vo. 6s. Gd. cl.—The | ,- . ae » cleaning s -pairi 
Sketcher's Manual by Prank Howard, 12mo. 7s. 6d. cl— | time since, superintended the cleaning and repairing 
Examples and Warnings, by the Rev. Dr. Barth, square, 4s. | Of one compartment of the window at the west end of 
cl —G-dipus Coloneus of Sophocles, with English Notes, by | the chapel, an improvement which has gained the 
LS Mitchell, A.M., 8vo. 5s, cl.—Boyes’ Illustrations of Ais- approbation of all observers. He has since taken 
chylus and Sophocles, 8vo. 3s. swd.—The Book of the Poets | ', he whole of the wind tl th side of 
from Chaucer to Feattie, 45 illustrations, 8vo. 21s. cl.—Ger- | GOWN the whole of the window on ne — = yy 
ber’s General Anatomy of Man and the Mammalia, 2 vols. | the altar, and should he succeed in restoring it, the 
Byo. ~ gg eat Be nee . Remarkable Places, 2nd yestoration of the others will be committed to his 
series, 8vo. 21s. cl—Addison’s Knights Templars and the » ; oj " 
Temple Church, 4to. 12s. Gd. cl—Legal Almanac, 1842, 4s. | re There are twenty -four painted windows, sy 
cl.—Memoir of the late Rev. W. Wilkinson, by his Sou, 8vo. | clusive of the east window, and it is computed that 
. 6d. oh. Bichersteth’s Chief Concerns, new edit. fe. 5s. cl. | each window will cost about 4001, and that Mr. 
ayo on Infant Education, new edit. fe. 2s. 6d. cl.—Hardness , jf gui velve y 
or the Uncle, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. bds.—Carleton’s Far- | ge will — about twelve yas cungite 
darougha, the Miser, or the Convicts of Lisnamona, new the work. 
ma 12mo. ma a GB.) Poctiant Works, by Sir E.| At length the booksellers are beginning to put 
rydges, new edit. 8vo. 16s. cl.—Copley’s Popular Grove, or ‘ j : i 
Little Harry and his Uncle Benjamin, 18mo. 2s. Gd. cL— we Ng Fagg nee ae entaeie 
« . « 
| harvest of the coming season. One work, however, 





Napoleon, History of, from the French of De l'Ardeche, 2 
vols. Syo. 17s. cl. 





is of sufficient interest and importance to claim a, 
special announcement—a new edition of Shaks; 

by Mr. Payne Collier, to whom the public are alread 
indebted for more interesting facts relating to the 
Poet, than to all the commentators of the last fifty 
years. The work is to be comprised in eight Volumes, 
and the first will be published on February 1, 

The French Minister of the Interior has appointed 
a Commission to prepare a report on the models and 
designs for the tomb of Napoleon. The commission 
is composed of Count Houdetot, peer of France, M, 
Fontaine, architect, M. David, sculptor, M. Cayé 
Director des Beaux Arts, M. Vitel, deputy, M, de 
Remusat, deputy, M. Ingres, painter, M. Peysse 
Conservator at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, and M 
Théophile Gauthier, one of the editors of the Presse 
who is to be Secretary of the Commission, He i 
also authorized the construction, in the town of 
Havre, of a Museum of Antiquities and Pictures, 
the expense of which, according to plans already 
prepared, will amount to the sum of 440,000 francs 
(17,600/.), and is to include the public library, 
already existing in the Palais de Justice. Here, 
too, we may notice a novel and important measure 
adopted by the Prefect of the Dordogne, M. Romieu, 
who has resolved upon opening a register, in which 
shall be recorded, under the seal of the prefecture, 
at the time of its occurrence, the narrative of every 
remarkable event taking place within the department, 
as authentic materials for future history. A gencral 
adoption of such a system of registers throughout the 
kingdom, confining itself to outlines, and avoiding 
all colouring, would be a valuable aid for the sim- 
plification of history. The difficulty lies in insuring 
the fidelity of the first tracing, by keeping the pencil 
out of the hands of party or prejudice, when the con- 
temporancous record has to be made. 

On the 25th of last September, a very extraordi- 
nary disturbance of the magnetic intruments was ob- 
served at the magnetic observatory attached to the 
Royal Observatory of Greenwich. So great was the 
disturbance, that within eight minutes of time, the 
declination needle changed its position more than 
24°; the vertical force (of the carth’s magnetic at- 
traction) being increased above 1-40th; the hori. 
zontal force about 1-30th of its whole value. The 
unusual agitation of the needles was first observed at 
an early hour in the morning: it then subsided, but 
recommenced with increased violence at 2h. P.m.; 
between which time and Gh. 30m. p.m. the ex- 
traordinary nature of the disturbing causes was 
evinced by the anomalous movements of the needles, 
their sudden jerks, and occasional swinging without 
vibration, The Astronomer Royal has circulated a 
printed account. of the observations made at Green- 
wich on that occasion, in order that they may be com- 
pared with corresponding observations made else- 
where. We understand that the magnetic disturbance 
here spoken of, was simultaneously observed in the 
Magnetic Observatory at Toronto, Upper Canada, 

The Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
have just awarded the following premiums:—A 
medal in silver to J. F. Bateman, for his * Account of 
the Bann Reservoirs, County Down, Ireland’—Pre- 
mium of books to W. La Trobe Bateman, for the 
drawings illustrating the * Account of the Bann Re- 
servoirs’—Medal in silver to S. Seaward, for his 
paper ‘On the application of Auxiliary Steam Power 
to Sailing Vessels upon long voyages’-—Medal in 
silver to B. Green, for his ‘ Description of the Arched 
Timber Viaducts on the Newcastle and North Shields 
Railway, &c.’—Medal in silver to T. Sopwith, for 
his paper upon ‘ The construction and use of Geolo- 
gical Models in connexion with Civil Engineering— 
Medal in silver to Dr. C. Schafhacutl for his two 
papers on * A new Universal Photometer,’ of his in- 
vention, and *On the circumstances under which the 
Explosions of Steam Boilers frequently occur’—Pre- 
mium of books to D. Stevenson (Edinburgh), for his 
* Description of a Coffer Dam, designed by him for 
Excavating Rock in the Navigable Channel of the 
River Ribble’-—Premium of books, to G. C. Dobson, 
For the execution of the drawings illustrating the 
‘Account of the Plymouth Breakwater, by W. 
Stuart’—Premium of books to R. Mallet, for his 
‘Description of the methods designed by him for 
raising and sustaining the Sunken Roof of St. George's 
Church, Dublin’ Premium of books to J. Colthurst, 
for his two papers ‘ On the Position of the Neutral 
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— 
axis in Rectangular Beams of Cast and Wrought ; 
jon and Wood,’ and ‘Experiments on the Force 
’ ry to Punch Holes in Wrought Iron and 
Copper Plates of various thickness'—Premium of 
hooks to G. T. Page, for the drawings illustrating the 
‘Memoir of the Montrose Suspension Bridge, by J. 
M, Rendel’—Premium of books to S. Clegg, jun., 
forhis ‘ Description and Drawings of the Great Aque- 
duct at Lisbon, over the Valle of Alcantara’—and a 
premium of books to J. B. Birch, for the * Descrip- 
tion and Drawings of Stephenson's Theatrical Ma- 
chinery.’ 4 
‘An exceedingly interesting paper will be found, in 
our report of the proceedings of the Asiatic Society, 
compiled from the private letters of Lieut. Macpher- 
gon, ‘On the religious practices of the Khonds,’ a 
mountain tribe inhabiting the higher ranges of the 
Gumsoor, at the extremity of the Northern Circars, 
and at no great distance from Calcutta, from which 
it appears that human sacrifices are common even at 
the present day! The fact is so strange and startling, 
that we may be excused for thus directing attention 
toit, in the hope that public opinion will “ prick the 
sides of their intent,” should there be, which however 
we do not anticipate, any want of zeal or energy 
on the part of the Indian government, in putting a 
stop to such horrible barbarities. 


The French papers announce the death of the 
Earl of Elgin on Sunday last, in the 76th year of his 
age; a man whose immortality is ensured by the 
association of his name with the works of Phidias, 
now in the British Museum—and unhappily with the 

ms of Byron. The fierce denunciations of the 
poet against the spoilers of the Parthenon may have 
been just—we at least can deeply sympathize with him 
—but he should have poured out his indignation on 
the whole civilized world, and not on an individual 
whose zeal and energy secured the prize on this one oc- 
casion for his country. Yet, if Byron were right, why do 
we not launch our moral thunders against the French 
for removing the obelisk of Luxor ?—against Lord 
Ponsonby and the British government for appro- 
priating and transporting to England the treasures 
lately discovered in Lycia by Mr. Fellows ? But, says 
Byron, Lord Elgin’s 

—noblest native gusto was—to sell 
To sell, and make.— 

Where is the proof? Lord Elgin, from circumstances, 
and his positicn as ambassador at Constantinople, 
had an opportunity of securing these invaluable 
works, and he undertook the enormous cost of doing 
s0 without conditions: had he failed he must have 
suffered the loss—he succeeded, and he at once 
offered the treasures to his country on repayment of 
his expenses. We know nothing of Lord Elgin’s 
private life or circumstances; but if “to sell and 
make” were indeed his “noblest native gusto,” he 
must have been singularly unfortunate in his specu- 
lations ; for after having held the highest diplomatic 
offices for more than a quarter of a century he is 
generally believed to have died poor, and to have 
lived for many years, from prudence rather than 
choice, an exile from his country. 

Our artists may be glad to be informed, that the 
director of the Royal Museums has announced that 
the annual Exhibition of the works of Modern Artists 
at the Louvre, will be opened on the 15th of March ; 
and that all works of art must be sent in by the 20th 
of February at latest. 


Letters from America mention, that the statue of 
Washington, executed by an American artist, Green- 
ough, has been received from Italy, and erected in 
the Rotunda of the Capitol. 

The 14th of the present month was the day ap- 
pointed for uncovering Professor Schwanthaler’s 
bronze statue of the poet, Jean Paul Richter, pre- 
sented by the King of Bavaria to his native town of 
Bayreuth. The same sculptor has undertaken to 
design the monument which the fellow-citizens of 
Goethe are about to erect to his memory in the town 
of Frankfort. 

Our readers have probably seen in the daily papers, 
that Bernard Cavanagh, who has lately earned his 
daily bread by “ fasting,” has been committed, by 
the Mayor of Reading, as a rogue and vagabond, and 
sentenced to three months’ hard labour. What a 
pity it is that the “ professional gentlemen,” who, 


and particular accounts of their rigid and vigilant ex- 

amination of this same “ fasting” impostor, as he is 

now called, and the editors ofall such papers as pub- 

lished their reports without note or comment, and 

thus helped to mystify the credulous and the ignorant, 

do not occasionally travel westward—they might, 

perhaps, enlighten this Reading Dogberry, or Dog- 

berry might improve their judgment, by prescribing 

a little healthy exercise, and enforcing his pre- 

scription. 

Miss Kelly, it appears, is about to leave her 

retirement to cross the Atlantic, and gratify the 

Americans with the exhibition of those talents, 

which so long delighted her countrymen. The un- 

successful issue of her endeavour to establish a dra- 

matic school in a private theatre of her own, is said 

to have rendered this step necessary, to repair her 

losses. Under any circumstances, she has our sym- 

pathy and best wishes. 

We allude to the prevalent report, of the Queen 

having expressed a wish to see Mr. Young, the trage- 

dian, in some of his principal characters, only to ex- 

press our hope, that this eminent actor will not be 

induced to swerve from the wise resolution he adopt- 

ed in retiring from the stage, of which he had so long 
been the ornament while in the unimpaired posses- 

sion of his histrionic powers, by returning to it again, 
at a time when, from disuse, they are little likely to 
enable him to sustain his high reputation. 

The continental papers furnish a variety of hints 
relative to the movements of the theatrical stars and 
the dramatic and musical doings in some of the Euro- 
pean capitals. At St. Petersburg the season is open- 
ing with great brilliancy. Taglioni is at the grand 
opera there, renewing her triumphs of former years. 
The French comedy and vaudeville company are 
playing, and Madame Damoreau, Malle. Falcon, and 
the bass, Hurteaux, from the Renaissance, are sing- 
ing with great success in the same capital. Hurteaux 
and Madame Damoreau, are learning Russian, to 
make themselves more acceptable to their audiences. 
Liszt is on his way to Russia: detained, however, at 
every little German town he passes through, by a 
hearty appreciation, which speaks well both for artist 
and audience. Rubini is talked of, as expected from 
Spain, and Cerito, released from her English engage- 
ment by the death of Laporte.—At Munich the death 
of the Queen Dowager has closed the theatres for a 
fortnight, to the great annoyance of the more than 
ordinary crowd of strangers staying in that capital— 
suspending the performances of Madame Stickel 
Heinefetter, Artét the violinist, and Rubenstein 
“the youthful Thalberg,” as he is called, a native of 
Moscow.—At Berlin took place, on the 11th of the 
present month, the much-talked of musical celebra- 
tion, in honour of the anniversary of the laying of the 
first stone of the first lyrical theatre ever erected in 
that capital. The programme, we have already given, 
omitting, nevertheless, from our statement one feature, 
which took the audience, themselves, by surprise, an 
overture written by the late King Frederic William 
IIIf. The manuscript of the overture in question 
was found amongst the papers of the deceased 
monarch. The overture from Ji Re Pastore, com- 
posed by another of Prussia’s musical monarchs, the 
Great Frederic, was enthusiastically received. But 
a curious incident of this evening, was the reception 
given to a scene from one of Graun’s operas, ‘ Cleo- 
patra and Cvesar,’ with the performance of which the 
same theatre was inaugurated in 1742, and which was 
now reproduced with the theatrical costumes of that 
age. The effect of this rather strange arrangement 
was different from what had been calculated on; so 
soon as the audience caught sight of the Roman 
heroes, in crimson coats @ la Frangaise, with gold 
embroideries, perruques @ l’oiseau royal, silk stockings 
and red-heeled shoes, and wearing with these re- 
markable accompaniments, plumed helmets—the 
Queen of Egypt, in a brocaded robe, worked in 
flowers and arabesques, with a hoop five feet in 
width, and a coiffure of enormous height, on whose 
summit was balanced a little shepherdess’s hat, while 
she held a sceptre in her hand, a fit of unextinguish- 
able laughter seized upon the spectators, drowning 
not only the voices of the singers, but the accompa- 
niment too, and so disconcerting actors and actresses, 
that, one by one, they slunk away, and the curtain 


Will be shortly closed for the Winter Season. 
DIORAMA, REGENT'S PARK, 
The TWO NEW PICTURES now exhibiting, represent the 
Interior ofthe CATHEDRAL OF AUCH, in the South of France, 
andthe SHRINE OF THE NATIVITY, at Bethlehem, taken 
from a sketch made on the spot by D. Robes. R.A., in 1839, 
with various effects of light and shade. h Pictures are 
painted by M. Renoux. Open from Ten till, Four. 





ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—Mr. J. Smith 
will deliver SIX LECTURES on PERSPECTIVE, illustrated 
by his beautiful Models, commencing on FRIDAY EVENING, 
the 3rd of December, at Eight o'clock, and will be continued on 
Saturday the 4th, at Two o'clock, and on the following Friday 
Evenings and Saturday Morniogs.—Barwise and in’s Pa- 
tented Method of producing ISOCHKONISM by VOLTAIC 
ELECTRICITY. Various other New and Popular LECTURES, 
ORRERY, MICROSCOPE, DIVING BELL and DIVER—2,000 
works of eminent art, science, and ingenuity. The GREAT 
FIRE of the TOWER of LONDON, with the Military Signals, 
and other changes, are added to the DISSOLVING VIEWS. 
VIEW of CANTON, by a CHINESE ARTIST, and other 
COSMORAMIC VIEWS, are added in the Evening Exhibitions. 
Admission, Is. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 
ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
Nov. 20.—The Right Hon. Sir Alexander John- 
ston in the chair. W. Jardine, Esq. was elected a 
Resident Member, and T. Tradescant Lay, Esq., a 
Corresponding Member. 

The Secretary read a paper, by Lieut. 8. C. Mae- 
pherson, of the Madras Survey Department, ‘ On 
the Religious Practices and Human Sacrifices of the 
Khonds. Lieut. Macpherson lost his health in sur- 
veying the pestilential country of Gumsoor four years 
since. From the Cape, to which he had repaired for 
the recovery of his health, he transmitted some 
rough notes of his recollections, from which the fol- 
lowing paper has been extracted by his friends, with- 
out his cognizance or authority, as they deemed the 
subject of the highest importance, 

The Khonds are a wild race of mountaineers, 
inhabiting the higher ranges of the Gumsoor coun- 
try, which lies between the Presidencies of Bengal 
and Madras, and who are, according to every pro- 
bability, descended from those aboriginal tribes who 
peopled India before the emigration of the races 
who brought the Brahman religion and the San- 
skrit language from the North West. Two other 
wild tribes, the Koles and the Sourahs, also in- 
habit Orissa; but the highest land, and the most 
extensive territory, is in the almost undisputed 
occupation of the Khonds. The religion of the 
Khonds differs essentially from that of the people of 
the plains, in having no idols, Like that of most 
uncivilized people, it has no reference to principles 
of morality. Certain prescribed ordinances only are 
pleasing to their gods; and neglect of those ordi- 
nances are offensive to them; but nothing further is 
contemplated. It is also to be observed that, like 
many other tribes in a very low social state, the 
Khonds consider their supreme god to be a malevo- 
lent being, only to be propitiated by cruelties, while 
the subordinate deities are appeased by adoration 
alone, or by the sacrifice of cattle. The sun and 
moon are worshipped by simple reverential obei- 
sance ; the god of arms is propitiated by offerings of 
sheep, pigs, and fowls: the Jugah Pennu, or god of 
small pox, by the blood of buffaloes; but the god of 
the earth, who is their supreme divinity, cannot be 
appeased without human blood. This earth god, 
named by the Khonds, Bera Pennu, rules the sea- 
sons, sends the periodical rains, and communicates 
fertility to the earth. He also preserves the health 
of the people, and watches over the safety of their 
flocks and herds. All this favour is to be obtained 
on no other condition than the frequent effusion of 
human blood; and by this alone will the wrath of 
Bera Pennu be appeased. A victim must be immo- 
lated at the season of sowing ; every farm belonging 
to the community must bear the cost of providing a 
proper object ; and each of the principal products, 
such as rice, mustard, and turmeric, requires a sepa- 
rate sacrifice. These bloody rites are to be repeated 
at the season of harvest ; and it is essential that se- 
veral sacrifices should intervene between these epochs, 
to prevent the attention of Bera Pennu from flag- 
ging. In consequence, a greater number of victims 
are offered when che seasons do not promise well, than 
when appearances are favourable. During the hot 
months, when agricultural labours are nearly sus- 
pended, these sacrifices are not made. In addition 
to the periodical immolations, more victims are called 
for when the population is sickly; when any malady 
breaks out among the cattle; when the ravages of 











from time to time favoured the public with full, true, 
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fortune happens to the priest or his family, or, in 
short, whenever the priest declares that such is the 
will of Bera Pennu. The victims, who are named 
Merias, are always procured by purchase from a class 
of Hindis, ealled Panwas, who obtain them from 
among the poorer people in the plains, either by kid- 
napping, or by purchasing at a lower price than that 
given by the Khonds. These people always keep a 
few victims in reserve, to be used in case of sudden 
emergency. 
by the Khond, or otherwise the sacrifice is an offence 
to the deity. He is brought blind-folded to the 
mountains ; and when there he is lodged in the house 
of the priest, fettered, if grown up; but if a child, at 
perfect liberty. He is, in all cases, reverenced as a 
sacred being, and is sometimes allowed to marry, and 
hold land, on the understanding that himself and 
children are subject to the usual fate of their class. 
When a sacrifice is about to take place, a large con- 
course of people assemble ; and three days are passed 
in feasting, drunkenness, riot, and obscenity. On the 
second morning the victim is washed, clothed in a 
new dress, and led forth in solemn procession, with 
music and dancing, towards a sacred grove, where he 
is tied to a stake, anointed with oil, ghee, and tur- 
meric, and adorned with flowers. During the whole 
day he is reverenced with much solemnity; and the 
slightest relic of his person, or of the turmeric paste, 
with which he is smeared, is looked upon as a valu- 
able possession. On the third morning, the brutal 
orgies, which fatigue had somewhat diminished dur- 
ing the night, are loudly renewed, and continued 
until noon. The horrid sacrifice is then to be con- 
summated. The Meria’s arms and legs are barbar- 
ously broken in several places to prevent his resist- 
ance at the place of sacrifice, as he must there appear 
to be a voluntary unbound offering. He is then 
borne to the fatal spot, which is some accidental cleft 
in the earth, through which the god is supposed to 
manifest his presence. The riven branch of a tree 
is put over his throat or chest, and then tightened by 
ropes until the wretched victim expires. ‘The assem- 
bly immediately rush upon his body, exclaiming, 
“We have bought you with a price,” tear his flesh 
from his bones, and each man carries away a bleed- 
ing shred to his own fields. For three days the in- 
habitants of the village which have offered the sacri- 
fice remain mute, and communicate only by signs. 
At the end of this time a buffalo is sacrificed, and all 
tongues are loosened. It is not possible to estimate 
the annual number of victims thus slaughtered ; but, 
in the valley of Borogucha, about two miles in length, 
and three quarters of a mile in breadth, the party 
which attended Lieut. Macpherson on a survey of 
the localities, discovered seven victims, whose slaugh- 
ter had been determined upon; and would have 
taken place but for their presence in the vicinity. It 
was intended by the Khonds to consummate the hor- 
rid sacrifice immediately on the departure of the 
troops. 

We understand that Lord Elphinstone’s govern- 
ment has evinced the most zealous determination to 
put an end to the practice; and that Lieut. Mac- 
pherson has been again despatched to the Khond 
country in furtherance of this object. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Sart. Westminster Medical ........ Prey: Fight. 
Tues. Royal (Society Anniv.) ....... oeeeee One. 
Wepv. Geological Socicty ............. +eeed p. Eight. 
Tuvr. Royal Academy (Anatom. Lect.) 


Zoological Society (Gen. Bus.) ...... Three. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 

Covent Garpen.—The revival of the once-popu- 
lar afterpiece, * Free and Easy,’ of which Wrench 
played the hero, Sir John Freeman, who with his 
train of London servants invades the rural retreat of 
a retired gentleman, enamoured of his young wife 
and Thomson’s Seasons, has not been very sniccessful. 
Charles Mathews is so much of the gentleman in 
manner and appearance, that one cannot but wonder 
why he should take such pains to bore and sponge 
upon a man who has no humours to thwart, so that, 
besides being dull, the incidents are disagreeable ; and 
the last scene, where poplars are levelled, a summer 
house and statues removed, and a grove of orange 
trees with a procession of villagers brought in to as- 
tonish the owner of the domain, has only pantomimic 


The Meria must be bought with a price | 





| vivacity and the brilliancy that belongs to the fire- 
works at the close. 

Haymarket.—A new farce, by the veteran Ken- 
ney, called ‘ Love Extempore,’ was brought out at 
this theatre on Tuesday, with success, notwithstand- 
ing the dupe, Mr. Titus Livingstone, who is tricked 
into falling in love extempore by the arts usually 
practised upon hapless bachelors of quicker suscep- 
tibilities than perceptions, was personated by Mr. 
David Rees, in lieu of Liston, for whom the part 
must surely have been intended. Mr. Rees’s gro- 
tesque figure and action are powerful aids in farce ; 
but they are so prominent as to become principal, 
in default of the humour that would render them 
irresistible ; the wonder is that Miss P. Horton, the 
young lady with the bas bleu, should reciprocate his 
factitious passion, and that Mrs. Sterling, as the 
principal conspirator, should fan the flame, seeing 
that the lady only seeks a husband to hasten the 
marriage of her sister. However the laughter which 
is the end of farce, was elicited, though it was but a 
faint echo of the roars that the ‘ Boarding School’ 
doings provoke. 














MISCELLANEA 
Academy of Sciences.—Nov. 15.—A good deal of at- 
tention was excited by the communication of some 
circumstances connected with a case of farcy re- 


Necker, from a patient who was himself affected 
with it, and had taken it from a horse. The assistant, 
named Rocher, had been curious to study the case, 
and had paid particular attention to the patient up 
to the time of the latter sinking a victim to the fatal 
malady. After the decease, he assisted in dissecting 
the body, and, in particular, had held for some time 
in his hands the head, which was much putrified by 
the results of the disease. It was under these cir- 
cumstances that the malady had been communicated ; 
for some days, even before the death of the patient, 
who was a groom, M. Rocher had experienced violent 
cholics and diarrhea ; and, on the night after the 
groom’s death, was taken with a general shivering, 
and pain in most parts of the body. On the third 
day after, the malady seemed to concentrate itself in 
the left thigh, the right shoulder, and right part of the 
chest ; and, on the fifth day, M. Bérard, who attended 
M. Rocher, found in the thigh and shoulder tumours 
having a decided farcial character, and foreboding the 
worst results. The tumour in the shoulder was ab- 
sorbed, but that in the thigh broke on the sixth day 
after its appearance, and the surgeons in attendance 
seized the opportunity of inoculating a horse. An- 
other tumour was formed, and broke in three days, 
on the right foot. On the fourteenth day after the 
commencement of the malady the interior of the 
nostrils became greatly inflamed; pustules were 
formed on the head in great numbers; a purulent dis- 
chargetook place, and M. Rocherdied on thesixteenth 
day. The horse which had been inoculated died of 
the disease the same day. M. Bérard observed that 
this case showed the extreme danger of the malady, 
since M. Rocher had not caught it by inoculation— 
no cut or scratch having been made in any part of his 
body while the dissection of the groom’s body was 
going on, and it had been evidently communicated 
by mere contact and imbibition of the pores of the 
skin, or by miasmatic infection—M. Bouchardat 
read a paper on saccharine diabetes or glucosuria, and 
recommended the use of carbonate of ammonia and 
opium as remedies.—Dr. Double read a report of the 
committeeappointed to examine the papersconnected 
with the plague at Malta, recently communicated 
by the Minister of Marine. The committee found 
that the tenor of the documents was so vague that no 
opinion could safely be formed, and recommended 
that fresh observations should be made.—A gal- 
vanoplastic copy of the bust of Monge, by David, of 
the Institute, was presented to the Academy. The 
coat of copper had been applied to a cast of the bust 
with remarkable success. 

The Fossil Plesiosaurus Dolochodarus recently 
found at Whitby cliff, has, we understand, been sold 
to the committee of the Cambridge Museum for 
230/. This is the most entire specimen of that won- 
derful animal ever discovered.—Standard. 





To CorRESPONDENTS.—J. R. M—M. H.—E. L—™. L. 
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On the Ist of December, No. VI., price 1s. za 

HE SUBURBAN HORTICULTURIg7 

By J. C. LOUDON, F.L.S. HLS. &e. ‘ 

To be completed in ‘T'welve Octavo Numbe: 

London: published for the Author, by William 
Fleet-street. 


T lil E 
A NOVEL. 
By Miss E. YOU 


JATT. 
T. & W. Boone, 29, New Bond-street ; Oliver& Boyd, Edinburgh, 


MR. JAMEs’s NEW NOVEL, 
On Saturday, December 4th, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
HE JACQUERIE: an Historical Romance. 
By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. Author of *" ' 
, A Clee! wen on mom uthor o oo Huguenot, 
ately published, b e same Author, 
THE ANCIENT REGIME, 3 vols. 
CORSE DE LEON ; or, the Brigand. 3 vols. 
London : Longman, Brown & Co. 


a 9, — 
NEW SERIES OF HOWITT’S VISITS, 
On Tuesday, November 20th, in medium 8vo. with 
40 highly-finished Woodcuts, 21s. cloth lettena of 
ISITS to REMARKABLE PLACES—ol 
Halls, Battle-lields, and Scenes illustrative of striki 
Passages in History and Poetry. By W. HOWITT, Author of 
se Raral Life ie pene Phin Boy's eer Book,’ &¢ 
ECOND Series, chiefly in the Counties of Durham \orth- 
umberland: with a Stroll along the Borders. a 
London: Longman, Brown & Co. 


NOOK’S VOYAGES. On the Ist of December 
will be published, Part Il. price 2s. 6d., of a N 
very Complete Edition of the several Voyages of Discovery sat 
formed by Captain James Cook and his coadjutors. Illustrated 
with Maps and numerous Engravings on Wood. 
London: William Smith, 113, Fleet-street; and sold by all 
Booksellers. 
Lately published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 8s. boards, 
RACTICAL OBSERVATIONS on 
DISEASES of WOMEN. By W. JONES, Surgeon-Ac. 
coucheur to the Blenheim-street Infirmary, &e. ee 
H. Bailliére, 219, Regent-street. 
“Mr. Jones is an unflinching advocate of the speculum, an 
not more unflinching than successful.""— Medico-Chirurgical Rev, 
“ The book terminates by a collection of cases of various forms 
of disease of the genito-urinary organs, many of which are de- 
serving of a careful perusal.'’— British and Foreign Medical Rev, 
ust published, pric 


J e 6d. 
YHE FIRST STEPS in ELECTROTYPEW 
“FACTS not WORDS”: a Familiar Description of the 
Electrotype Process, containing the Results of some experience 
with Smee’s Batteries worthy the attention of persons using that 
form of apparatus. 

Published by Barclay, 22, Gerrard-street, Soho; and may be 
had of Newman, 122, Kegent-street; Watkins & Hill, Charing- 
pomane Counter 641, Soho Bazaar; and Waller & Son, 183, Fleet. 
street. 


rs. 
Smith, 113, 





Immediately, in 3 vols. post 8vo, 
PRICE 


FAME; 























MAUNDER’S POPULAR TREASURIES, 
This day are published, 
‘THE BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY, con- 
taining the Lives of upwards of 12,000 Eminent Persons, 

brought down to the present time. By SAMUEL MAUNDER. 
3rd edition, 85.64. ° 

2. The Scientific and Literary Treasury ; a New 
and Popular Encyclopedia of the Belles Lettres; condensed 
in form, familiar in style, and embracing an extensive range of 
subjects, in Literature, Science, and Art. 2nd edition, 10s. 

3. The Treasury of Knowledge, and Library of 
Reference. 13th edition, 8s. 6d. 

“ ‘These Works are indeed locomotives on the railroad of the 
mind, to bring with speed and profit the eager traveller to the 
terminus he must long seek in vain by any other course.”’— Atlas, 

London: Longman, Brown & Co. 


UCHANAN on MILL WORK and other 
MACHINERY; together with ILLUSTR ‘Ss 
MUDERN TUOLS. New edition. seamed ot 
By GEORGE RENNIE, C.E. F.R.S. 
. Part 2, price 1/. is now published. 
, The work, complete, is also ready ; text large 8vo., and plates 
in imperial folio, half-morocco, price 2/. 5s.—TWO NEW 
PARTS of * BRIDGES,” price 6s. each, are ready for delivery. 
Wickstead on the Cornish Engine. In 4to. price 6s. 
John Weale, 59, High Holborn. 
Now ready, price 12s. plain ; 21s. coloured, 
PART III, OF 
EEVE’S SYSTEMATIC CONCHOLOGY; 
containing 27 quarto Plates, 123 Figures of Shells, by 
Messrs. Sowerby. 
Parts 1 to 3 now ready. 77 Plates, 338 Figures. 
Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans, 

N.B. A Collection of rare and curious Sheils, systematically 
arranged in illustration of the entire classification, is now ex- 
hibiting at the Royal Polytechnic Institution, Regent-street. 

Catalogues, with the specilic names, may be had (gratis) of 
the Author, 73, York-road, W aterloo-road. 


Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, price 24s. 
ISTORICAL MEMOIRS of the QUEENS 
of ENGLAND, 








8 








_ By HANNAH LAWRANCE, 
“ These laborious and interesting Memoirs.”’"— Atheneum. 
“We thank Miss Lawrance for writing a very industrious 
and interesting work.’’— Examiner. 
“One of the most pleasing gnd valuable contributions which 
English history bas received for many years.”—British Mag. 
edward Moxon, Dover-street. 








EDINBURGH PHARMACOP(EIA, 
New and Improved Edition, 


This day, price 5s. 

HE PHARMACOPCEIA of the ROYAL 
, COLLEGE of PHYSICIANS of EDINBURGH. Second 
English Edition. “se 

#* In the present edition several errors have been corrected, 
and some extensive changes have been made, particularly in 
the formutas for pills and tinctures, by which greater facilities 
are given in com ounding them. 
Adam & Charles Black, and Bell & Bradfate, Edinburgh; 








received.—The paper was left, as requested by B. 


Longman & Co.,and Duncan & Malcolm, London. 
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THE NEW NOVEL, 
ARDNESS; or, THE UNCLE 


Is y Y. 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 





IMPORTANT TO EMIGRANTS, 
Jost published, price 6d. neatly printed in demy 8vo. double 
Plymouth embellished with a Lithographic Sketch of New 


FORMATION RESPECTING the SET- 
TLEMENT of NEW PLYMOUTII, in NEW ZEALAND, 


from the testimony of Eye Witnesses; together with TERMS 
of PURCHASE for LANDS, Regulations for Labouring Emi- 
&e., compiled under the perectsee of the West of 


Brpan Board ‘of the New Zealand Compa 
arties may be supplied with copies, “> oh. on addressing a 
jetter to the ‘Secretary, New Zealand House, Octagon, PI 
th. inclosing ten postage stamps, or by any Country Book- 
seller through their London Correspondents. 
The recognized Agents of the Company will be su plied with 
the ee pee istribution, without the Lithographic Sketch, 
t 25s. per hundre 
: “ This is a faithful picture of New Plymouth, from the testi- 
mony of eye-witnesses, and of eye-witnesses, teo, who could 
have no interest in misstating, many of them_ being emigrants 
ofthe labouring class. A labouring, emigrants letter, now before 
us, calls the site of New Plymouth *‘ afine place,’ and Mr. Petre’s 
testimony is also greatly to its favour.”—New Zealand Journal. 
London: Smith lider, Cornhill. Edinburgh: Charles 
Smith, Princes- street. Devonport: W. Byers, Fore-street. 





THE a bse AT THE TOWER. 
. price ls. 6d. 
wo SERMONS, “preached on Sunday, Novem- 
ber 7, in the Royal C penet of St. Peter in the TOWER of 
LONDON, on Occasion of the late calamitous FIRE. 
y the Rev. HENRY aed B.D. Chaplain ; 
An athe Rev. HENRY ‘THOMAS, } M.A. Assistant Chaplain. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Chevenpard, and W aterloo-place ; and 
Sotheran, Little Tower-street. 


SPECIMENS OF FOREIGN STAND YARD LITERATURE, 
Edited by GEORGE RIPLEY. 
Vols. 10 and 11 are now ready, being 

HEODORE,;; or, the Sceptic’s Conversion :— 

History of the Culture ofa Protestant Clergyman. Trans- 
lated from the German of DEWETTE, By JAS. F. CLARKE, 
2vols. post 8vo. 16s. 

The Series comprises— 

I. and IT. Philosophical Miscellanies of Jouffroy, 
Benj. Constant, and Victor Cousin. 2 vols. 

I. Poems of Goethe and Schiller. Translated 
by J.S. Dwight. Post 8vo. 8s. 

IV. Conversations with Goethe in the last Years 
ofhis Life. Translated from the German of Eckermann, by 
8. M. Fuller. Post 8vo. 8s. 

V. and VI. Jouffroy’s Introduction to Ethics. 
i sa by W.H. Channing. 2 vols. 16s. 

VII.—IX. Mensel’s History of German Litera- 
- pecans by C. . Felton, (Prof. in Havard Univ.) 
Svols. 


X. ond XI. Theodore. By De Wette. 2 vols. 16s. 
London: Wiley & Putnam, 'Stationers'-ball- court. 


-——~ HISTORY AND a 
w ready. with 20 Engravings, 








HE AUTOBIOGRAPHY poss * REMINIS- 

CENCES of his OWN TIMES, from 1756 to 1841. By 

Col. JOHN TRUMBULL, Aide-de-Camp to General Washing- 
~~ &e. tecently published : 


Bancroft’ s History of the United States. 3 vols. 
me, with Portfaits, &c. 425. 

The Life and Writings of Geo. Washington. 
wee 8vo. with Maps, &c. 101. 

The naemey of American Biography. 10 vols. 


*..1 as. 6d. each 

4. Notices of the War of 1812. By Major-Gen. 
are 2 vols. 12s. 

5. The Addresses and Messages of the Presidents 
ofthe United States, from W ashington to Harrison. 8vo. 2ls. 


And many others. Catalogues gratis. 
London: Wiley & Putnain, Stationers’-hall-court. 





Burlington-street. Nov. 3 
R. BENTLEY. "WILL IMMEDIATELY 
PU BLisn a He FOLLOWING NEW BOOKS 
I. THE VETERANS OF CHE aLS Bay ‘HOSPITAL. 
By the Rev. G. R. Wa EIG, Author of * The Subaltern,’ &c. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 

Il. THE ony AND SHAME OF ENGLAND. 

By AN AMERIC 2 vol ost 8 
iL. THE ub ENGLISH NOBLEMAN: 


3 vols. pos . 

lV. THE “QUEEN- MOTRER: A KOMANCE OF 
THE DAYS OF HENRY LV.; or, The QUEEN'S POISONER. 
By Miss LOUISA STUART © sos r ELLO, Author of * A Summer 
pay nt the Bocages and the Vines," &c. New edition, 3 vols. 

post 8 

v. MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF ENGLAND, 
from the Revolution to the Death of George II. By JOHN 
HENEAGE JESSE, Esq., Author of * Memoirs of the Court, of 
| rh during the Reign of the Stuarts." 2 vols. 8vo. with 

ortrs 

VI. THE WARD OF THORPE COMBE. By Mrs. 
TROLLOPE, Author of ‘The Widow Barnaby,” &c. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 


a Novel. 


NEW WORKS NOW READY: 

I. FERRERS: A ROMANCE OF THE REIGN OF 
GEORGE IH. By CHARLES OLLIER. 3 vols. post svo 

Il. ME MOIKS OF EXTRAORDINARY POPUL AR 
DELUSIONS, By, CHARLES MACKAY, Author of ‘The 
Thames and_its ‘Tributaries,’ Ke. 2 vols, 8vo., with Portraits of 
John Law, a jector of the famous Mississippi scheme, and 
James I.. the Demonologist. 

UL. THE DEER. SLAYER: A 
FENIMOKE COOPER, BE $4.5 eed a 
hicans,’* The Pat hfinder,’ &e. 1 Edition. 

IV. MERRIE ENGLAND iN THE Oude N pe 
or, PEREGRINATIONS with UNCLE TIM a MR. BOSKY, 

of LITTLE BRIT AIN, DRYSALTER. By GE! Roe DANIE EL. 
2 vols. post 8vo. with numerous Mlustrations by Leech, &c., in- 
cluding several fac-similes of rare and rnique old Prints. 

V. THE MIRZA. By James Morier, Esq., Author 
of ‘ Hajji Baba,’ ‘ Zohrab,’ &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 


Remanes. By J. 
1¢ Last of the Mo- 
3 vols. post 8vo. 








13, Great RW PUBLICA ‘Nov. 2 


M® COLBURN’S — PU LICATIONS. 


FREDERICK THE GREAT AND HIS } Lingard 
comprising Original Letters of that Monarch, now ub- 
lished, with an Introduction. By THOMAS CAMP et, — * 
Author of * The Pleasures as &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 289. 


By THEODORE 


3 vols. with a Portrait and Memoir of the Author. 


Ill. 
FIVE YEARS IN INDIA. By HENRY EDWARD 
FANE, Esq., late Aide-de-Camp to the Commander-in-Chief in 
India.’ 2 vols. small 8vo. with — Illustrations. 


FATHERS AND SONS: : a Novel. 
HOOK, Esq. 


THE MATCH-MAKER: ry Novel. 
‘Consin Geoffrey,’ * ‘The Marry Man,’ &c. 3vo 
* This clever novel, like * T Ap Mihcaee of a Flirt,’ 


By Ge Author of 


‘combines a 


PATENT CARPETS. 
DANKS, PATENTEE or "EaIN CAN RSELY-coLouRED 


DANKS & SON respectfully invite the No- 

bility, Gentry, and Public, toinspect this Novel and Ele- 
gant Carpet, combining the beauty and effect of the best Brussels 
at little more than half the expense.—98 and 99, Hatton-garden. 
Carpet, Bedding, and Floor Cloth Warehouse. 


ALMERS PATENT CANDLE LAMPS. 
hese Lamps are suited to all pornoses where light is re- 
quired, and are made to carry candles with One, Two, Three, 
or Four Wicks, the Four-wick Candle giving a light superior to 
any oil-lamp, and without dirt or troub le. large assortment, 
with every size Candle, at PARKINSON'S, 79, Oxford-street, 
exactly opposite the Pantheon. Also, an extensive variety of 
Solar amps, to burn common oil, and old Lamps altered to the 
solar principle. Finest Sperm Oil, 9s. per gallon ; second ditto, 
&s. 6d. ; inferior, 8s.; Ground Nut Oil the best substitate for 
Sperm, 6s. 6d. ; prepared Solar Oil, 3s. éd., for cash on delivery, 
at any part of London. 








vast share of moral Jinstraction with its piquant 
manners and society." —Su 


THE FOLLOWING ARE JUST READY: 


v. 
THE MAN OF FORTUNE: a Novel. By Mrs. GORE, 
Authoress of ‘Mothers and Daughters,’ ‘ ‘The Peeress,’ &c. 3 
vols. 


vi. 
MADAME DE SEVIGNE AND HER CONTEM- 
PORARIES. 2 vols. small 8vo. 
Henry Colburn, Pablisher. 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


CHROMATIC MICROSCOPES. —Micro- 
scopic investigations being an essential feature in Physio- 
logical Study, the research can only be satisfactorily developed 
by the ee of Achromatic Lenses, but hitherto their ex- 
gypeive character has precluded such from general use. 
licroscope can now be supplied most ogy tty A constructed, 
with Jointed Pillar and Tripod Stand, two Sets of Achromatic 
Object-glasses, two Huygenian Eye-pic ces, forming a combina- 
tion of Five Magnifying Powers, varying from 30 to 250 times 
Linear, or 900 to 62,500 superficial measurement, clearl deGping 
the markings of the most dificult test objects, Scales.0 
Podura, Brassica, Ehrenberg's Infusoria, &c., Ly 4S 
Lens for Opaque Obj jects, Pinte of iehaeein, Six Objects 
mounted in Balsam, &c. &c.. the whole neatly packed | in Ma- 
hogany Case, price 7/. 15s. Sheacduseanal and sold by A. Abra- 
ham, Optician, &c., 20, Lord-street, Liverpool; Abraham & 
Dancer. 13, Cross-street, King g-street, Manchester ; and Abrabam 
& Co. 82, Que -street, Glasgow. —The usual discount allowed 
to the Trade 








> 7 
HE RESPIRATOR, or Safeguard for the Lungs. 

—Removal of the General Depdt from 82, Cheapside, to 
143, Rezent-street.—J. T. TYLER, the general agent, begs to 
onnaane . to the public and uae and foreign dealers the above 
REMOVAL, and to state that the depdt, which is fitted up in a 
very pate and elegant style, contains an assortment of 
many thousands of this valuable instrument, manufactured for 
the present season, of the most approved forms, and that it is 
provided with a retail warehouse for entlemen, a show room 
or ladies, and a wholesale department for dealers. The Respira- 
toris also’ procurable of the same kinds and quality from the 
respectable houses in Bond-street, Ox ford-street, Regent-street, 
the Strand, Cheapside. Cornhill, &c.. who have hitherto sold it 
and from upwards of 200 agents in different parts of the U nited 
Kingdom and abroad. 

_ a] se, Ma 

IERCE’S ECONOMICAL RADIATING 
STOVE GRATES.—FAMILIES FURNISIIING are soli- 
ted to examine his large and extensive assortment of DRA 
iNeeko nd other Or, A " Sy 305 eat leted from the 
most RECHERCHE. DESIGNS LOUIS QUATORZE, 
ELIZABETHAN, GOT fic, “and OTRE R STYLES, with Fen- 
de rs and Fire. -Irons en suite, always on show at the Manufactory, 

o. 5, Jermyn-street, Regent. street. These Grates combine 
economy of fuel with elegance of style and superior comfort, 
and are specially constructed for the Cure of Smoky Chimneys. 
In Bed-rooms and Nurseries they are found invaluable: — 
Kitchens and Laundries fitted up in the most complete manner. 
—Mansions, Picture Galleries, Conservatories, and other Balld- 
ings, effectually warmed by Hot \ater or pure Warm Air,— 
Baths of every kind in extensive variety.—PIERC iy S MANU- 

ACTORY, 5, 5 JERMYN-STREET. REGENT-STRE EET. 

















NHAPPED HANDS.—Those who ane troubled 
with cee ped Hands, are recommen to use the 
*HONEY PASTE,’ prepared by RIGGE, BOC KBANK & 
RIGGE, 35, New Bond-street. Price 2s, and 3s. 6d. per pot. 
TO BUYERS of 2S of CARPETS and CURTAINS. 
—LYON, HOTSON & Co, Wholesale Carpet Factors and 
Upholsterers, 293, 294, and 295, High Holborn, announce that 
they are the holders of an immense and well-assorted STOCK 
of magnificent CARPETS of every description, which they are 
selling at prices not equalled by any house in the metropolis. 
Merchants and exporters will find it much to their advantage 
to inspect this superb stock .—293, 294, and 295, High Holborn. 


LAYING CARDS.—DE LA RUE & Co. beg 

to announce that their New Series of Patent Nethographic 
and other patterns on their Improved Patent Ivory Playing 
Cards, are now ready for delivery. The New Club House Cards, 
warranted not to stain, with elegantly figured faces and backs, 
will be ready in Dec ember. A small quantity of thin Rec mere 4 
Cards (cartes superfines) will be ready at the same time 
much pigher agree, of perfection, perticulariy 3 in the finish ana 
slip of all these Cards has been attained. 

Persons desirous of having the “Best Cards should ask for 
Moguls, as Harrys and Highlanders are the thrown out, and 
refuse. ofthe higher quality. A very large and superior assort- 
ment for exportation, warranted equal to the best home Cards, 
will be! rei ady i in January. 

ATCLIFF'S PATENT INKSTAND.— 
Among the very numerous forms of this seemingly simple 
article, none have hitherto been free from the usual disadvan- 
tages—viz. corrosion, mouldiness, evaporation, and thickening 
of the ink. The Patentees of this Inkstand submit it to the pub- 
lic with confidence, having avoided these fatal objections. The 
——— ity of the action prevents its being put out of order, there 

n be no evaporation, and conseque ently the formation of 
pol and thickening of the ink is prevented, the only orifice 
being the size of a pin hole. ‘The supply is from the top, and is, 
therefore, always clear, even after many months’ vse, without 
having been replenished; the cup and vessel being of glass 
does not corrode, and can he washed out like any other oflice 
inkstand, 4 removing the stopper.—Sold by L. . JOTH, Duke- 
street, Portland-place, and all Static ~ To be had mounted 
on ebony, ormolu, bronzed, at and ena elled stands, 


n= IN E.—This p preparation is a speedy c cure 
for those nervous disorders to which all, but particularly 
Ladies, are subject. e¢ symptoms are depression of spirits, 
head-ache, languor, fulness and pains in the head, and} in some 
indigestion andspasms, The Post Me azine SAYS a friend, 
who has condescended on our heb alf to criti a bott e of the 
Nervine, speaks in most confident te rms of its power over the 
nervous action of the human syste It_is harmless in its 
action. no conlinement or care is reg vuiel e, and, like most French 
remedies, it possesses an agreeable flavour. Price 1s. lad. and 
2s. 9d.; directions inclosed. ‘I'he smali bottle contains twelve, 
end the large one thirty- — doses. The name Schooling’ 
is on the Government —Suld wholesale and retail at 
SCHOOL ING'S FRENC it ME iste INE DEPOT, 139, Fenchurch- 
street, London; also by Barclay & Sons; Edwards; Butler; 
Newherry ; Sutton & Co.; Johnston; Sanger; and Hannay & 
Co. Lon on; ; and by all Cliemists and medicine venders in town 
and country. 
pss LIFE PILLS.—These invaluable pills 
are made from a recipe of the celebrated “ OLD PARR,” 
who by the use of the herbs from which they are prepared, 
atiained the miraculous age of years. Ouly ashort space of 
time has elapsed since the dise overy of the document which 
contains the recipe fur preparing the medicine, but already 
thousands have tried it, and have given their testimony to its 
wonderful healing effects. It wou id be impossible to bring all 
the cases of cure before the public, but those who desire further 
information are directed te enquire for the Life and Times of 
Old Parr, containing remarks on disease, health and the means 
of prolonging life, 32 pages. with engravings, which may be ha 
gratis of all agents for the sale of the medicine. 

Purchasers may be sure the y have the genuine medicine if 
they find the words PARR’s LIFE PILLS, engraved on the 
Government Stamp in white letters on a red ‘ground. Observe, 
also, that the name of Mr. Edwards, 67, St. Paul's, London, is 
printed as Woes Agent on the directions which are wrapped 
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E J. DENT, 82, Strand, by special appointment 

e« C HRONOMETER and W AN 'CH-MAKER to the Queen 
and his Royal Highness Prince Albert, obtained the reat g0- 
vernment reward for the unequalled performance of Chro- 
nometer, No. 114, which only varied 54-100ths of a second in 
twelve months, In addition to this distinction, he has just re- 
ceived, by order of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty 
the highest reward now given by their lordships for the good 
performance of time-kee pers. Mr. Dent, anxious to remove any 
prejudice which might arise to his general business from the 
idea that his attention is exclusively devoted to instruments of 
the highest order, begs to st: ate, that while his principal care is 
necessarily directed to the latter, he is not unmindful of the 
manufacture of watches, which, while they are great!y lower in 
price, are sufficiently accurate for all ordinary purposes, and will, 
therefore, be always most in demand. ‘The whole of his extensive 
stock of watches has had the advantage of his selection and 
examination, and he hasarranged a department under compe- 
tent superintendence for offering tothe public good plain watches 
atas low a price as is comp atible with any pretensions to cor- 
rectness, fully anticipating from an increase of business an ad- 
vantageous compensation for reduction in price. Ladies’ or 
gentlemen's gold watches, from 10/. i0s. each ; silver ditto, from 
il, 4s,—82, Strand. 


LEGANT and ORNAMENTED PICTURE 
FRAMES oe SUPERIOR DESCRIPTION, WARRANTED 
ro ctean.—C. J. ECKPORD, 45, bleet-street, corner of Mitre- 
court, Temple, zs osite Fetter-lane, begs lc ‘ave to inform Artists, 
the Trade, and Public, that they can obtain A LARGE AND CLEAR 
EXPLANATORY. SURET OF DRAWINGS, with numerous Elegant 
Patterns, the size and prices attached to the various Frames 
sent gratis and free of postage to any part of the kingdom. old 
Frames re-gilt; large and small Miniature Frames at propor 
tionate pric es. Fancy-wood Frames of every description. Orders 
from the Country punctually attended to.—EsTanLisadeD 1792. 


ESTORING and PROMOTING the 
GROWTH of ITAIR.—Further confirmation of the un- 
failing virtues of OLDRIDGE’S BALM ft , OLUMBIA 
“ Cork, 6th March, 1841. 

“* Dear Sir,—I have been for some time a bald on the front 
of the head, and tried several remedies, but to no avail. 
kindly re commended by you to try Oldridge’s Balm of ¢ olumbia, 
and after one bottle perceived a most visible growth of the hair, 
and it is now as thick as any other part. I have tried several 
remedies, but found nothing equal to the Balm for easy applica- 
tion and as a truly effe ctua remedy.—I am, dear Sir, yours sin- 
cerely *Anrueuer Hype, 57, Pateigp-strest. 

o Nir. G. P. Atkins, Apothecary, 123, Patrick-st - 

* Cork, "sth ‘Jan. 1841. 

“ Sir,—Be kind enough to send me by bearer an IIs. bottle of 
Oldridge’s Balm, as I think it will be suflicie vy to finish the go 
re mault 1 have experienced by the use of the 6s. one | have just 
finished. My Hairis now conp'etely restored; and I feel — 
for Foy pinay ~ commendation.—Yours truly, 

. Atkin Joun Cummins, York- street.” 

Oldridze" s Bs “ey causes Whiskers and Eyebrows to grow, pre- 
vents the Hair turning gray, and the first application causes it 
to curl beautifully, frees - — st ur. aud stops it from falling 
off. Price 3s. ae. és., and lls. per Bottle. No other Prices are 
genuine.—N. Ask for OL DRIDGE’s BALM, 1, Wellington- 
street, Siirand. 


























ERVOU SNESS. —Med ical science has been 
long charged with impote nee in two or three of the great- 
est afflictions of the buman race these the greatestare ner- 
vous or mental disease and insanity, to remove which profes- 
sional men of all ¢ ountries have a rected a large portion of their 
time, but their efforts have been decir Sensible of the doubt, 
herefore, that exists as to the sibility of curing insanity or 
paren complaints, Dr. WIL 1 Vs MOSEL EY has not agitated 
the public mind nd details, as he mixht have done, of 7,000 cures 
on years, but has invited private in auiry 3 and such has 
the confidence created, that several physicians, twenty 
ons, a London hospital ‘profe ssor, &c. have placed them- 
i thers, sisters, or patients, under his treatment, 
and each have been cured. This being the first and only dis- 
covery ever made for the cure of nervous complaints and insa- 
nity, the afflicted ought not to be denied its noneets, Apply, or 
address, post paid, to Dr. Willis Moseley, 9. ¢ Charlotte-street, 
Bloomsbury. from 1 to 3.—Just published, * ELEVEN (¢ CHA 
TEKS on NEK VOUS or MENTAL C OMPLAINTS,’ Simpkin & 
Co., and all Booksellers. “ This is the best book on nervousness 
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HENRY G. BOHN’S NEW LIST OF REMAINDERS, 


All well bound in cloth and gilt, or in half morocco. * 


Tue Trade are respectfully informed, that the following recent acquisitions may be had in any number, on the usual terms. A detailed Remainder Catalogue, 
containing nearly 500 Articles, will be supplied gratis, in any number, with blank for name, on application to York STREET, CovENT GaRDEN, 





Just published, 


Henry G. Bohn’s Guinea Catalogue of Books, in one | 


remarkably thick volume, 8vo. extending to 2,100 pages, half-bound red morocco, with 
flexible back. It comprehends above 300,000 volumes, in every department of Litera- 
ture and the Fine Arts, and in most languages, and is the largest assortment ever 
offered for sale by a bookseller. The price of the Catalogue will be refunded on return 
of the Catalogue within six months. 


Heath’s (Charles) Illustrated Books, viz. 

Bulwer’s Leila, or the Siege of Granada; and Calderon, the 
Courtier. Royal &vo. illustrated by 16 most beautiful line engravings; published at 
1. 11s. Gd., reduced to 16s. 

The Same, royal 8vo. India proofs; pub. at 2/. 12s. 6d., reduced to lJ. 5s. 

James’s Book of the Passions. Royal 8vo. illustrated by 16 splendid line 
engravings ; pub. at 12. 11s. Gd., reduced to 16s. 

The Same, royal 8vo. India proofs; pub. at 2. 12s. Gd., reduced to 1. 5s. 

Marryat’s (Capt.) Pirate, and the Three Cutters. Medium 8vo. with 
20 beautiful line engravings, after drawings by Stanfield; pub. at 12. 11s. 6d., reduced 
to lbs. 

The Same, large paper, imp. 8vo. India proofs; pub. at 27. 12s. Gd., reduced to ll. 5s. 

Blessington’s (Countess of) Confessions of an Elderly Gentle- 
man. vyo. illustrated by 6 most beautifal line engravings; published at 14s., 
reduced to 8s. 





Confessions of an Elderly Lady. 8vo. illustrated by 8 most beau- 
tiful line engravings; pub. at ll. 1s., reduced to 9s. 


Hansard’s Book of Archery ; being a complete History and 
Practice of the Art, interspersed with numerous Anecdotes; thick 8vo. (500 pages), 
with 39 beautiful line engravings, of which 15 are exquisitely finished by Engleheart, 
and others, after designs by Stephanoff; including a full-length of Mer Majesty, in 
costume; pub. at 1/. Lis. 6d., reduced to 15s. . 

The Same, India proofs, gilt, cloth ; pub. at 2/. 12s. Gd., reduced to 11.5s. 


Gideon Giles, the Roper. by Tuomas Mitten. 


illustrations, 1841; pub. at 13s., reduced to 6s. Gd. 


Gulliver’s Travels, Pictortiat Epition, with copious Notes, a Life 
of the Author, and an Essay on Satirical Fiction, by Dr. W. C. Taylor, of Trinity Coll. 
Royal 8vo. illustrated by upwards of 400 beautiful woodcuts after the masterly designs 
of Grandville, 1841; pub. at 1/. Is., reduced to 12s, i 





8vo. with 36 


Asmodeus $ or, the Devit on Two Sricks, by the Author of Gil Blas; 
a new and greatly-improved translation by Joseph Thomas; illustrated edition, with 
200 spirited and clever woodcuts by ‘tony Johannot ; imp. 8vo. 1841 ; published at l4s., 
reduced to 10s. 6d. 


Seymour’s Humorous Sketches, comprising 86 exceedingly 
clever and amusing Caricature Etchings, engraved on steel, illustrated in Prose and 
Verse, by Alfred Crowquill; 2 vols. in 1, royal 8vo. 1841; reduced to 18s. 


Chinese as they are: their Moral, Social, Political, Military, and 
Literary Character; a new Analysis of the Language; with succinct Views of their 
principal Arts and Sciences, and Commerce, by G. T. Lay, Esq., late resident at Canton, 
and now acting interpreter to Vottinger’s Mission; 8vo. with numerous woodcuts, 1841; 
gilt, with Chinese figures on back and sides; pub. at 10s. Gd., reduced to 6s. 6d. 


Sanderson’s (Bishop) Sermons, with a Life of the Author by 
Isaac Walton, and an Introductory Essay by the Rev. Robert Montgomery; 2 vols. 
8vo. 1841, extra cloth; pub. at 1/. 4s.; reduced to lds. 


Mitford’s History of Greece, with the Author's final Additions 
and Corrections; to which is prefixed a new Memoir, by his Brother, Lord Redesdale, 
the References and Quotations carefully revised, and the Chronology greatly amended 
from Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici, by Wm. King, 8 vols. 8vo. latest and much the best 
edition, very elegantly printed on fine wove paper, hot pressed, with portrait of the 
Author. Cadell, 1838; extra cloth, double lettered; pub. at 4. 4s., reduced to 3i. 3s. 

The reputation of this classical composition is now so universally acknowledged, that 
it would be useless to cite encomiums on it. Suffice it to say, that no library, however 
small, can be considered reasonably complete without it. 

Lorp Byron says of Mitford, ** His is the best Modern History of Greece in any language, 
and he is perhaps the best of all modern historians whatsoever. His virtues are learning, 
labour, research, and earnestness.” 

In respect to this new and improved edition, one of the most eminent scholars of the 
present day has expressed his opinion, that ‘‘ the increased advantages given to it have 
doubled the original value of the work.” 

«sy Mr. Boun begs to cal particular attention to the fact, that this is the last and 
only perfect edition ; being greatly corrected and improved in the Chronology by means 
of Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici, and other recent works of inquiry. The previous edition, 
also edited by King, was hastily read through the press, and does not contain these 
valuable amendments: it is in ten small vols. printed in 1835, and having lately been 
sold off for little more than waste paper, Mr. Bohn thinks it necessary to guard against 


that edition being mistaken for the present, which is distinguished as THE LIBRARY 
EDITION. 


Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, a New Translation, with 


copious Notes by Lane; 3 vols. imp. 8vo. illustrated by 1000 engravings on wood; pub. 
at 4/. 4s., reduced to 2/. 12s, €d. 


Atlasses: lLizars’ Edinburgh General Atlas of the World, 
completed to the present time (1841), including the Rail-roads, with a Gnneral Index; 
royal folio, 69 large whole-sheet Maps, coloured; pub. at €/..6s., reduced to 3. 3s., 
half-bound morocco, or russia. 


———— Wilkinson’s General Atlas ; imp. 4to. 46 Maps, coloured; published 
at 1/. 16s., reduced to 1/. 5s, half-bound. 


ilkis n’s Classical and Scriptural Atlas; with Historical 
and Chronological Tables; imp. 4to. 53 Maps, coloured; published at 2/. 4s., reduced 
to 1. 11s. 6d. half-bd. 





Armeria Real de Madrid 5 imp. folio, with 80 large and beautifully 
coloured plates of Ancient Arms and Armour; pub. at 112. 1ls., reduced to 81. gs., 
elegantly half-bound morocco, gilt edges. 


| Biographie Universelle : the Articles contributed by upwards of 360 
of the most distinguished French Writers, e. g. Sismondi, Barante, Cuvier, Guizot, 
Malte Brun, Ginguené, De Sacy, Biot, Humboldt, &e. 52 vols. 8vo. sewed; pub, at 
241., reduced to 1d. 12s. 
—— Fine paper, 52 vols. royal 8vo.; pub. at 37/. 16s., reduced to 161. 16s. 
Vellum paper, 52 vols. royal 8vo.; pub. at 522. 10s., reduced to 21. 


: 24s . 

Brulliot, Dictionnaire des Monogrammes, Marques Figurées, 
&c. avec lesquels les Peintres, Seulpteurs, Graveurs, etc. ont designé leurs Noms; 3 
vols. 4to. last and best edition, with many thousand fac-simile cuts of the Marks of 
Painters, Engravers, &c.; pub. at 3/. 16s., reduced to 2/. 8s. cloth lettered. 

—— The same, elegantly half bound morocco, gilt edges, in 1 thick vol., 22. 12s. 6d. 
& This excellent and comprehensive work is highly valuable to the collector of Paintings 
and engravings. 

= 

Burke’s History of the Commoners of Great Britain 
and Ireland ; 4 thick, closely-printed volumes, large 8vo. with the latest additions, 
just published at 3/. 12s., reduced to 2/. 16s. 


Daniell’s Oriental Scenery and Antiquities; 6 vols 
elephant folio, 150 plates, finely coloured and mounted; published at 2102., reduced to 
521. 108., richly half-bound morocco, full gilt back and edges, in 3 vols. 


Espy’s Philosophy of Storms; thick 8vo. just published at 
Boston, U.S. 1841. 16s. 

Gallery of the Old German Masters, formerly at Stuttgard, 
now at Munich; 2 vols. elephant folio, 115 magnificent plates in lithography, height- 
ened by tints; pub. at 105/., reduced to 30/., richly half-bound mor. gilt edges, 

Munich Gallery of Pictures, called the “ Pinakothek ;” 2 vols, 
atlas folio, 142 splendid lithographic plates by Strixner, on India paper; published at 
31/. 10s., reduced to 16/. 16s., richly half-bound mor. gilt edges. 

Leuchtenberg Gallery of Pictures, at Munich; atlas folio, 32 
splendid lithographic plates, on India paper; pub. at 12/. 12s., reduced to 61. 6s., richly 
half-bound morocco, gilt edges. 

Greville’s Cryptogamic Flora, comprising the principal Species 
found in Great Britain, inclusive of all the New Series recently discovered in Scotland. 


6 vols. royal 8vo. 360 beautifully coloured plates; pub. at 16/. 16s., reduced to 8. &., 
half-bound morocco, uncut. 





Hall’s (Rev. R.) Works, with Life by Dr. Gregory, and an Essay 
by Foster; 6 vols. 8vo.; pub. at 3/. 16s., reduced to 2. 2s. cloth lettered. 


Hope’s Costumes of the-Ancients. New Edition, considerably 


enlarged, 2 vols. royal 8vo. with 32] fine plates; formerly published at 42. 4s., reduced 
to 2/. 12s. 6d. cloth lettered. 


Howard’s Colour as a Means of Art; post 8vo, with 18 
coloured plates, pub. at 10s. 6d., reduced to 8s. 


Lindley’s Ladies’ Botany. 12mo. numerous woodcuts; pub. at 
12s., reduced to 7s. 
The Same, coloured plates; pub. at 1/. 1s., reduced to 12s. 


British Fruits 3 3 vols. royal 8vo. with 152 beautifully-coloured 


plates, drawn by Mrs. Withers; pub. at 10d. 10s., reduced to 5/.5s., half green morocco 
extra, gilt edges. 


6 : 

M Culloch’s Statistical Account of the British Empire. 
2nd edition, enlarged; 2 thick vols. 8vo.; pub. at 2/. 2s., reduced to li. 8s. 

Pictorial Edition of the Bible, illustrated with upwards of 1000 
woodcuts of Historical Events, Landscapes, Natural History, Costume, and Antiquities, 
with Original Notes; 4 vols. royal 4to.; pub. at 4/. 14s. 6d., reduced to 3J. 3s., cloth, 
richly gilt sides, contents lettered. 

Pictorial Edition of the Common Prayer, illustrated with 
upwards of 700 woodcuts, with Notes and a History of the Liturgy, by the Rev. Dr. 

Stebbing. Imp. 8vo.; pub. at 1/. 1ls.6d., reduced to 18s., cloth, richly gilt sides. 


Robertson’s P; Y, and Francia’s Reign of Terror; 3 vols, post 


8vo.; pub. at 1. 11s. 6d., reduced to 12s. 


Selby’s magnificent Work on British Birds, containing an 
exact and faithful representation, in their full natural size, of all the known Species 
found in Great Britiain. 2 vols. elephant folio, 228 plates (containing 388 figures), 
beautifully coloured; pub. at 101/., reduced to 31/. 10s., elegantly half-bound morocco, 
gilt edges. 
= . 
Shaw and Bridgen’s Furniture, with Candelabra and Interior 
Decoration ; royal 4to. 60 tine plates; pub. at 3u. 3s., reduced to 1/. 11s. 6d. 
——— The Same, large paper, coloured plates, imp. 4to.; pub. at 6l. 6s., reduced to 
32. 3s. half-bound uncut. 
D : : . . 
Swainson’s Ornithological Drawings, being Figures of the 
rarer and most interesting Birds ot Brazil, complete in 7 Parts, royal 8vo. 78 beautifully 
coloured plates; pub. at 3/. 13s. 6d., reduced to 22. 5s. half-bound mor. 1 vol. 
2 = 2 ss - 
Swainson’s Zoological Illustrations, or Original Figures and 
Descriptions of new, rare, or interesting Animals; 6 vols. royal 8vo., containing 318 
finely-eoloured plates; pub. at 162. 16s., reduced to 92. 9s. half-bound mor. 
Swainson’s Exotic Conchology, or Figures and Descriptions of 
rare, beautiful, or undescribed Shells; royal 4to. containing 94 beautifully-coloured 
Shells; pub. at 4/. 12s., reduced to 2/. 12s. Gd. half morocco, gilt edges. 


Woodville’s Medical Botany, ruaimp enrtioy, ExtarcEeD BY 
SIR W. J. HOOKER ; 5 vols. 4to. 1832; with 310 plates, engraved by Sowerby, most 











carefully coloured; pub. at 102. 10s., reduced to 5d. 5s. half-bound morocco, uncut. 
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